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A UNIQUE AWARD 


66 HE first and only time in historv 
that a world’s fair has awar 
a prize for the thing and for the tr 
ment of the people who make it!” 
claimed a prominent author and lecturer 
when he heard that the International 
Jury of Awards at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo., had 
conferred two Grand Prizes upon H. J. 
Heinz Co.—one for the excellence of 
their food products, the other for the 
welfare work among their employes. 


e. 


Unconsciously the jury, sitting in separate 
divisions, did a most logical thing. The 
Heinz preserves, pickles, baked beans, relishes, etc., are of highest quality. They 
are made of the best materials by employes who are happy and comfortable, working 
in a clean, sanitary factory, and developed to a high degree of heart and hand 
efficiency. 

That’s why the ‘57 varieties’”” are good. High-grade work-people produce high- 
grade results. 


H. J. HEINZ CO. £23 SIEN-2=>> Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 
dacggcdior eet BS os tea 2 ene ** 
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LINNET-SINGING AS AN EAST LONDON 
DIVERSION 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


ments you will find published daily 


, 


|* the ‘‘scale of charges” for advertise- 
in the ‘“‘Sporting Life” of London 
the following paragraph: 

“Where money is given as prizes, under 
Rowing, Billiards, Bagatelle, Boxing, Bird 
Singing, Cycling, Coddam, Dog Racing, 
Rabbit Coursing, Swimming, Skittles, Pig- 
eon Flying, Quoits, Wrestling,” etc. 

In this column may appear such a chal- 
lenge as this: 

“*Mr. Hibbard will sing a linnet against 
a linnet, an home and home match, for 
two pounds a side. A match can be made 
by calling at the Blue Anchor, Shoreditch, 
any evening after 8 p.m.” 

Bird singing as a sport, therefore, has a 
recognized journalistic status along with 
such fascinating diversions as coddam and 
skittles ; but to find the haunts of the lin- 
net, its owners and backers, you must leave 
the London of the tourist and seek the East 
End. Here in the midst of what the social 
scientist calls the ‘‘Lower Strata,” the 
‘Other Half” or the ‘Submerged Tenth,” 
there is as keen and lively a sporting spirit 
as flourishes on the sleek cricket fields of 
the ‘“‘Upper Classes,” or on the crowded 


race-courses of Newmarket and Epsom 
Downs. 


Copyrighted, 1904, by the OuTiNG Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 


In the little, swarming streets off White- 
chapel Road, down through Shoreditch 
and Bethnal Green, linnet-singing is the 
pastime of thousands and the business of 
scores of men, who will bet themselves to 
a standstill over the sweet-voiced rivalries 
of two wee, brown birds caged on the wall 
of some public house whose reputation 
makes respectability timorous of intrusion. 
The hard-faced ‘‘ East Ender,”’ whose chief- 
est joy is a bloody “limited round go” 
in the prize ring of Harry Jacob’s Wonder- 
land in Whitechapel, may be seen next 
night in the back room of Tom Symond’s 
“pub,” sitting in breathless silence, and 
behind locked doors, with a hundred of his 
kind, while his linnet sings a match for 
‘pleasant song,” and a stake of ten shil- 
lings a side. 

There was never a more incongruous 
sport than this, yet despite its gambling 
interest, inseparable from all kinds of pop- 
ular English sport, it is to rejoice that so 
sentimental and whimsical a_ pastime 
makes many a bright spot in the clouded 
life of the East End. To those who do not 
know, it may be well to explain that the 
vocal school of the linnet in the world of 
sport is as thoroughly systematized and as 
fast bound by tradition as the preparatory 





Young linnets, such as are caught in the snare of the fowler. 


training for grand opera. This is no hap- 
hazard issue of betting which of two birds 
will sing longest, or loudest, or sweetest. 
Every detail of a match is fixed by un- 
written law molded through many gen- 
erations of referees, time-keepers, scorers 
and owners. 

It was my good fortune to be instructed 
by the two leading authorities of East 
London, Jack Hibbard, who acts as referee 
in all important matches, and ‘*‘ Brummy” 
Meadows, an infallible court of last resort 
in all branches of sport beloved of the 
masses. It was ‘‘Brummy” Meadows, 
who interpreted much of the explanation 
proffered by Jack Hibbard, for the latter 
expert was so full of the technical myster- 
ies of his calling that he waxed impatient 
when the novice failed instantly to grasp 
the difference between ‘‘rough song”? and 
“pleasant song,” or between a ‘‘jouk” 
and a “chuckle.” 

In the early autumn, when the birds 
have molted and are in prime song, the 
linnet is taken on a circuit of the public 
house where its prowess is tested, and its 
training assisted. Sometimes fifty or more 
small cages will be seen on the walls of a 
“pub.” These contain the promising lin- 
nets of ‘‘sporty” enthusiasts, who leave 
their birds several days in one “‘pub” in 


order that they may pick up songs, or add 
finish to their repertoire, by hearing the pip- 
ing efforts of scores of their little comrades. 
The East End “pub” is, therefore, the 
natural focus both for challenges and 
matches, and here is where the seeker 





must fare to listen to the most learned 
arguments in this field of accomplishment. 
The conditions of a match are based upon 
purely technical differences in the singing 
powers of the linnet. This little bird of 
the English fields and hedgerows, has si 
certain round of melody, every note cf 
which is known by ear to the expert. He 
quotes the various songs of the repertoire 
when he is talking birds, as in discussing 
an opera you would refer to the airs by 
their names, or by their opening lines. A 
linnet cannot pipe more than two notes 
before his owner and others interested 
know which song he has begun. 

No attempt is made to teach the linnet 
set musical airs as is done with the gold- 
finch. The finished performer sings his 
own native songs in faultless style, and 
when he begins one of his several warbles 
he goes through to the end without flaw or 
variation. When his owner discusses this 
list of songs by name, the conversation 
seems to be broken by a series of whistles. 
As near as can be imitated on paper, such 
comment gces like this: 

““Th’—— bird begun on ‘Tolic-e-kee- 
quay,’ and I’m blowed if he did’nt stop, 
an’ make another start, an’ make a try at 
‘Tolic-lug-arkee,’ an’ then chuck it hup.” 

All matches are guided by this list of 
known songs, or catches of song, and the 
opera singer faces no sterner critic than 
does the linnet, for both songsters must 
sing as it is written, or be judged at fault. 
From time beyond reckoning, the linnet’s 
singing vocabulary has been fixed and set 
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into the two divisions known as “‘ pleasant 
song’ and ‘‘rough song.” The first con- 
sists of a list of refrains, each of which con- 
tains more than four notes or syllables. 
If a match is made for ‘“‘pleasant song,” 
then the contesting birds must stick to 
their more complicated strains, else they 
are scored against. In such a match, if 
the linnet interjects one or more of the 
shorter or ‘“‘rough songs,” each fault is 
chalked against him by the score-keeper, 
and appears in the final totals. If the 
stipulation is for “‘rough song,” then the 
bird may use these contracted or easier 
sequences of notes, and receive perfect 
marks. The birds which can be backed to 
sing only “‘pleasant song” are the grand 
opera stars of the bird stage in East Lon- 
don. 

The list of ‘‘pleasant songs,” as com- 
piled by Referee Jack Hibbard, is that used 
everywhere birds are matched in the “ East 
End,” and was written out 
by him with painstaking care. 
It looks like so much gibber- 
ish, but it must be remem- 
hered that it is as simple to 
the linnet expert as if you 
were to write a list of the 
popular songs now being 
played by the street organs 
in New York. Here is the 
repertoire of ** pleasant song”’: 


(1) Tolic-e-kee-quay kerwheet. 
(2) Volic-e-kee-quay. 

(3) Tolic-tuck-wizey. 

(4) Tolic-bargy-wheet. 

(5) Tolic-joey-tuck-wizey. 

(6) ‘Volic-chow-arkee-whect. 

(7) ‘Volic-quay-kee-wheet. 

(8) ‘Tolic-e-kee-poy-chow- wheet. 
(9) Tolic-lug-arkee-wheet. 

(10) Tolic-lug-ar-see. 


The list of “‘rough song” 
of an inferior quality is as 
follows: 


(1) Tolie-chow. 
(2) Tuck-wheet. 
(3) Tuck-joey. 
(4) E-kee-quay. 
(5) Tolic-fear. 
(6) Tolic-wheet 
(7) Lug-see. 


When a match is arranged 
for a Sunday afternoon in 
TomSymond’sfamous“ pub,” 
where Jem Mace and other 
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Tom Symond’s “* Pub” in Shoreditch, where linnet matches flourish. 
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pugilistic lights of other days had their 
headquarters, the birds and the audience 
retire to a quiet back room. The doors are 
locked, and the cages hung from opposite 
walls. The officials sit round a table in 
the middle of the room, and behind them 
crowds a rare collection of Shoreditch and 
Whitechapel ‘‘sports,”’ rough to Icok at, 
but now they are as meek as mice, and as 
quiet as if turned to stone. The time- 
keeper makes ready his stop-watch, and 
the score-keepers arrange their sheets. 
Each bird has its own scorer who “‘ chalks” 
its successes and failures through the 
match. Behind these two stands the 
“‘looker-over,”’ whose duty it is to see that 
the ‘‘ chalking ’”’ is correct and that the totals 
are properly added. The referee completes 
the list of officials, and his sphere of ac- 
tivity is limited to passing on disputed 
points. The match continues through a 
period of fifteen minutes by the stop-watch. 
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When the referee says “‘ Now,” the watch 

is started, but this does not mean that 
the birds are yet engaged in any rivalry. 
They sit on their little perches in silence 
and the crowd sits in silence watching 
them. Perhaps four or five minutes pass 
before a note is heard from either cage, or 
one bird may begin to sing without much 
delay. However, the performance is wholly 
optional with the birds. Presently one 
of the rivals pipes up his opening lay. 
This is called the “lead-off.” The first 
note of a song is called the ‘chuckle.’ 
Perhaps the bird which makes the ‘‘lead- 
off ” may stop with this ‘‘ chuckle” and not 
finish his song. The stimulus is enough 
to start the other bird, however, and he in 
turn makes his ‘‘ chuckle,” and then with- 
out a break performs the whole of his 
repertoire of ten “‘ pleasant songs.” 

The sulky bird is frenzied at this super- 
iority, and to make up for lost time sings 
as if its heart would break. Both scorers 
are busy now “‘chalking the scores” as 
fast as their pencils can fly. To the un- 
trained ear, the torrent of piping notes is 
hopelessly intermingled, and even when 
one bird is singing alone, it is impossible 
to tell where one song ends and another 
begins. 

Now one linnet trills on while the other 
seems to listen. The soloist hesitates, his 
song. breaks, and the scorer chalks one 
against his tally. The other bird picks it up 
and receives an adverse mark because he 
has warbled a “‘rough song.”” This sweet 
piping, now intermittent, now swelling in 
a very ecstacy of silvery melody, now 
silenced, absorbs the attenticn of the audi- 
ence, while just beyond the closed decr 
a horde of bloated men and slatiernly 
women are drinking themselves more 
sodden with blasphemous and vulgar mer- 
riment. The birds are all of purity and 
sentiment and sweetness that can he 
found in this East End “pub,” and they 
‘sing as gladly as if green fields were their 
environment. 

In the midst of the music the stop- 
watch clicks, the match is finished, and 
the audience crowds to the table to Icok 
over the ‘‘chalks,” and learn the winner 
as soon as the totals are added. The door 
into the ‘‘pub” is opened, the stake-hold- 
ers disburse the shillings and half-crowns 
entrusted to them, and oaths and wrang- 
ling follow, as unholy echoes of the sing- 


_— 
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ing carnival. Yet there must be a softening 
influence somewhere in this sentimental 
pastime you think, and, at least, the lin- 
nets do not suffer from neglect or abuse. 
They are petted and well cared for, and 
their owners are genuinely fond of them, 
especially when a ‘‘champion bird” will 
bring from ten to twenty-five dollars. As 
much as a hundred dollars has been paid 
for a feathered artist surpassingly accom- 
plished in ‘‘pleasant song.” 

Every sport has its tricks, and the wily 
sportsman has ways that are dark in get- 
ting the other fellow’s shillings in a linnet 
match. One stratagem occasionally suc- 
cessful is known as ‘“‘working with a 
dummy bird.” This is possible only in a 
three or four-bird match, in which there 
are “‘trial heats.” 

One owner, for example, enters, among 
his lot, a ‘champion bird,” of which the 
opposing owner is afraid. The latter, in- 
stead of entering his best bird against the 
“champion,” puts in a ‘‘dummy,” that is, 
a linnet which can’t or wont sing. The 
watch is started, and the ‘‘champion” 
waits for his rival to ‘“‘lead off.” The 
“dummy” sulks in silence, without even a 
“chuckle.” The “‘champion”’ waits a 
while, and then tries it alone. There is no 
reply from the cage on the opposite wall. 

The ‘‘champion” is not used to giving 
this solo performance. He stops singing, 
waits for a tuneful response, cocks his 
head at his silent rival, and tries it again. 
Alas, the “‘dummy” flings back no spir 
ited defiance, and the singer begins to feel 
discouraged. He will not keep up his 
‘pleasant song”’ alone, his refrain falters, 
breaks off, and the ‘“‘champion”’ has lost 
heart. 

But he wins the round, and is therefore 
pitted against a second linnet. This time 
the crafty opponent hangs up /7zs best bird 
against the ‘“‘champion.” But the linnet 
which was in such fine fettle at the begin- 
ning now has his innings of discourage- 
ment. The ‘‘champion”’ tried his best in 
the first round, could awake no reply from 
his rival, and now refuses to continue such 
dispiriting exertions. He sulks in silence, 
or pipes a few jerky and querulous frag- 
ments, and is beaten by the inferior bird. 
The ‘‘dummy” accomplished the crafty 
purpose sought. 

‘Th’ trick don’t always work,” said my 
friend, the referee. “‘I knowed a man, do 
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A lover of birds, who makes a bit of country in crowded 
London. 
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y’ see, what put in a dummy bird, and the 
other bloke thought he was so bloomin’ 
hartful that he put in a dummy bird. So 
here was two dummies like, each man 
thinkin’ th’ hother bird was a champion. 
We waited the whole fifteen minutes, fifty 
of us, do y’ see, an’ in a manner of speak- 
in’, it was that still and ’ot, our tongues 
was hanging hout. An’ neyther one of the 
two birds sung a note. They wuz two 
dummies, do y’ see, an’ we wuz ’and- 
somely done.” 

Most of the linnet experts of the East 
End make this sport their evening diver 
sion. Those who work all day sally forth 
after supper, with one or two small cages 
carefully wrapped in old shawls, and 
tucked under their arms. If you see a man 
with a bundle under his arm walking 
along Bethnal Green Road, and taking un- 
common care that he be not jostled in the 
crowds, it is more than likely;that he is on 
his way to a ‘‘pub,” where the linnet fan- 
ciers gather. 

There he meets his friends who have 
brought their birds along. Over a round 
of “bitter,” or “Johnny Walker,” they 
talk shop, and try to get a match on. If 
there is an interesting discussion, and a 
bird of prowess is in the issue, the landlord 
may contribute several shillings toward a 
stake, knowing that the audience will buy 
considerable beer after their ordeal in the 
closed back room. 

The owners may be rubbing a few shil- 
lings together in their pockets and ‘‘ fancy 
they will back their birds for a bit of a 
race,”’ and the match is soon arranged. If 
the contest promises a good quality of 
sport, scouts depart hurriedly to find Jack 
Hibbard, or ‘‘Brummy” Meadows, or 
some other official of exalted reputation. 
The most famous contests have been held 
at Tom Symond’s, and, very properly, he 
has one of the best ‘‘champion” birds in 
all the East End. 

‘How much would you sell that bird 
for?” he was asked. 

‘Not for five pounds, even if you flash 
it on me falterin’ vision without warnin’,”’ 
was his reply. ‘‘ Havn’t I won fifty pounds 
off him in the last year? An’ didn’t Sammy 
Watts get five guineas for a bird that 
couldn’t sing within the length of Mile 
End Road with my bird?” 

Catching and selling linnets is a profit- 
able industry of the East End. The poor 


of London are singularly fond of birds as 
pets. Two whole blocks of one street in 
Bethnal Green are lined with bird-stores, 
quite the prettiest sight in all this teeming 
center of population. Their cages hang by 
hundreds on the front walls, and the birds 
fill the street with melody from morning to 
night. Here are linnets, whole blocks of 
them, and larks and doves by scores, until, 
looking down this odd and unexpected 
vista, it seems as if there were birds enough 
in sight to fill all the homes of East Lon- 
don with song. New York has nothing like 
it, nor is there such a bird colony as this in 
the poor quarters of any other large city. 
The accompanying photographs, taken in 
this street of birds, were made at random 
from more than a score of such picturesque 
shops. 

The followers of linnet- singing buy 
many birds from these stores, but the trade 
is chiefly among those who buy them for 
their homes. The expert sportsman pre- 
fers to catch and train his own linnets for 
singing matches. He goes into the fields 
beyond London in the spring, when the 
young broods of linnets are still nestlings, 
and searches them out with a hand-net. 
He will bag a dozen or more in a short 
time, and perhaps place them all back in 
their nests. Sometimes he will capture three 
dozen young birds in a day and take home 
only two or three. His trained eye con- 
demns those which have not the marks 
of the promising songster. The few that 
seem to suit the requirements are carefully 
reared, with many traditional oddities of 
feeding which are supposed to increase 
their singing powers. There is no such 
thing as ‘‘teaching”’ them, for, as has been 
explained, the linnet sings at his own 
sweet will and inhis own way. His reper- 
toire is made complete by permitting him 
to hear the efforts of many other birds, and 
here his education ends. 

A remarkable fact about this singular 
pastime, vouched for by the authorities, 
is that the linnet of to-day is not as versa- 
tile a performer as were the ‘‘champions”’ 
of fifty and more years ago. The plaint 
that ‘‘the birds ain’t what they were” 
seems to be well founded, for octogena- 
rians who still totter into East End ‘‘ pubs” 
to strain their dulled hearing for the lin- 
net’s note, say that in their boyhood the 
birds had more songs. The explanation is 
beyond both the writer and his informants. 
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One of a score of bird shops in a little East End street, 








Officials scoring a linnet match. ‘ Brummy” Meadows, time keeper, seated at the right of the table. Referee Jack 
Hibbard standing just behind him. 


If the singing birds were bred in captivity, 
it might be plausible to assume that their 
power of song had diminished after a caged 
life of many generations. On the contrary, 
the fanciers prefer to catch wild nestlings 


and raise them. But this question leaves 
the field of sport for that of ornithology, 
while linnet-singing as a pastime will long 
remain a unique feature of the life of East 
London. 





A Whitechapel corner and a halt for a little gossip. The young man in the foreground is typical of the linnet-singing 
enthusiasts of the East End. 
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SOME CHAMPIONS OF 1904 


Photograph by Alman & Co. 
lcombe Ward, Lawn Tennis Champion of America. 
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Photograph by N. W. Penfield, 
Thomas F Kiely, the Irish All-’round Individual Champion 
of America. 











. Chandler Egan, Amateur Golf Champion of America. 





Photograph by T. C. Lurner 
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Vietor—Yale Dives— Harvard. Clapp—Yale. 
High jump 6 ft. 1-8 in Quarter, 49 1-5 8e2onds. Hurdles, 15 4-5 seconds. 





Sheffield—Yale. Shevlin—Yale. Schick—Harvard. 
Broad jump, 21 ft. 10 3-4 in. Hammer, 152 ft. 8 in. 100 yds., 9 4-5 seconds. 


The American First Place Winners in Harvard-Yale-Oxford-Cambridge-dual Athletic Meet. 
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A CLOSE CALL 


AN EPISODE OF BRANT SHOOTING 


By ALEXANDER HUNTER 


DRAWINGS BY HY, S. WATSON 


waterfowl is a mere pastime as 

compared to hunting the brant. 
One can build a blind in the reeds at the 
end of a peninsula, promontory, or an is- 
land, for wild ducks and geese, where, well 
protected from the icy winds, warm and 
comfortable, royal pleasure may be had in 
shooting canvas - back, red - head, black 
duck, pin-tails and shovelers, over the de- 
coys; or he can build a cozy shelter on the 
hanks of some creek that runs through the 


To shooting of all other kind of 


marshes and sea-meadows, and try his: 


marksmanship on the black ducks. But he 
may sit in those land blinds during the 
whole winter and never see a brant hover- 
ing over the decoys, for that wary game- 
bird gives a wide berth to marsh, cape, 
island or mainland and feeds only in the 
open a half mile or more away from shore. 
You may call the suspicious wild goose 
to the decoys, and even induce the cautious 
swan to come within shot, but there is no 
call, no lure ever devised that will induce 
that king of the waterfowl, the brant, to 
come within range of the heaviest caliber 
shot-gun. Unlike the black duck, they love 
a crowd, and like the canvas-back they 
gather in great flocks of their own species. 
In the early morning and evening they 
rile the waters in vast numbers and are 
quick to leave the water at the sight of any 
craft. They do not investigate, and have 
no sense of curiosity, and take wing at the 
slightest alarm. At low water the sand 
shoals are black with unnumbered thou- 
ands, and it is simply exasperating for the 
portsman to gaze at them and know that 
f he tries to creep up within shot, their 
entinels, well posted a hundred yards or 
on the front, rear and flank, will give 
the alarm and in a second, with a noise 
e thunder, the huge mass will rise high 
air and alight only when they reach a 
de expanse of water where there is no 
boat in sight. Yet brant hunting is the 
most fascinating sport of all water shoot- 


ing. To knock over one of these birds, 
going like the wind, fully repays the 
sportsman for many a long wait, and the 
risk only gives the sport a keener flavor. 


Just before one Christmas I wrote to 
Roy Masters and Bruce Singleton that I 
was going after brant, and arranged to 
meet them at Bayview, a hamlet close to 
the coast. Going down a day earlier to get 
things in shape I found Jake Martin the 
master of the little sloop, and Jerry, his 
assistant, with everything in readiness. 
The next evening when my ccmpanions 
arrived, we all went immediately aboard 
the vessel, and were soon humming down 
the broadwater before a stiff breeze, run- 
ning into an estuary at dark, not over a 
mile from Smith Island. 

The first three or four days were windy 
but clear, and we had some good sport 
shooting black duck in the creeks, 
marshes, and sea-meadows, with spas- 
modic luck among the shovelers; but not 
a crack at the brant which we saw by the 
thousands only half a mile away. How- 
ever, a sportsman must take the fat with 
the lean, so we enjoyed the days fully, 
knowing a change of weather must soon 
occur to give us the chance we longed for. 

One morning the skipper awoke us, 
saying ‘‘there is going to be a change of 
weather, and I think you all will have a 
good chance at the brant to-day.” 

My companions hurriedly got out of 
their bunks and began to dress in the dim 
light of the swinging lantern, but as it was 
not my day out I turned over and was 
soon in a profound slumber. It seemed to 
me I had hardly closed my eyes when I 
was aroused by Jerry shaking me violently, 
who said a storm seemed likely, and he had 
signaled the two men in the blind to come 
back; but they did not appear to under- 
stand, and were banging away at the ducks 
right and left. Dressing quickly, I went 
on deck where the two boatmen were work- 
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ing with a will to lower a boat and go 
after my companions. 

The weather outlook was certainly por- 
tentous. It was after dawn but the sky 
was black as ink, with the wind rising. 
For a while I clung to the mast, watch- 
ing the war of the elements; but as a 
tornado swept across the wide waste of 
waters, with snow in a great, gray cloud, 
I hurriedly retreated below and closed 
the hatches. The sloop heaved, dipped 
and heeled until I thought she would 
be blown over on her side, while every 
mast, spar and rope creaked, rasped and 
hummed, each in its own language. I felt 
no anxiety about the absent ones for their 
guides, born and bred on the coast, could 
outface any storm that blew, and I fancied 
my companions, by now, ntust be safe on 
land. 

The whole day passed with the storm 
showing no sign of dying, and when the 
next morning dawned and nobody came, I 
grew seriously alarmed; but I was as 
much a prisoner as if I were an inhabitant 
of a convict ship off Boulogne. There was 
no boat—not even a skiff about the vessel, 
so it was with a glad heart I welcomed a 
boat of the life-saving service, which 
shortly brought me news of the safety of 
the crew and guests. When I reached 
camp, Bruce told me the following story 
of their experience. He said: 

It was pitch dark when we reached the 
deck, and we had to be very careful in get- 
ting into our boat, for the wind had risen 
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during the night and the water was choppy 
and rough. By the light of the lantern we 
stowed away our traps. Jake, who had 
already loaded the other boat with decoys, 
started off first and we soon followed, 
guided by the gleam of the ship’s lamp 
which Jerry had placed in the bow of the 
boat. It was bitterly cold, and the salt 
spray on our clothing froze as it fell. We 
could not see a yard ahead but the air was 
vibrant with sounds that were sweetest 
melody to the sportsman’s ear: the swish 
of the wildfowl’s wings, the splash as they 
sprang from the water, was all around us. 
In a half-hour we reached the blind, and 
the two guides anchored the last of the 
decoys: some two hundred and fifty in 
number. After our boat was shoved into 
its place of concealment, the skipper said 
he and Jerry were going back to the sloop, 
but would hover around the blind when 
day broke and gather in any game we 
might kill. The two then disappeared and 
we were left alone. 

When day broke we looked around and 
took in the scene. A half-mile off was the 
lofty lighthouse tower at Smith Island 
silhouetted against the murky sky; close 
to it was the life-saving station. In front, 
about two hundred yards away, was the 
sand beach that separated the ocean from 
the broadwater; in the rear, in plain sight, 
was our sloop tugging at her anchors, and 
pitching violently. The surf was booming 
sullenly on the bar, and as the morning 
advanced the clouds grew denser and 
blacker. 

Roy called my attention to the sloop, and 
turning, I saw the skipper and his com- 
panions waving their hats frantically. 
Now, whether they were signaling us to 
return or wishing us good luck we did not 
stop to speculate, for just at that moment 
a big bunch of mallard came heading 
straight for the decoys, that were riding 
the waves like things of life, and it was a 
pretty sight to see the ducks set their wings 
as they approached. We used our number 
twelves as they hovered over the decoys, 
and then dropped. We had hardly re- 
placed ourselves when we both hurriedly 
exchanged our guns for heavy-caliber ones, 
and instead of using the standard No. 4 
shot, we took shells loaded with double B, 
for a lot of wild geese and a couple of 
swans, borne on the pinions of the wind 
that was now rising into a gale, were com- 
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ing with a grand sweep 
toward our blind. We 
sat silent and allowed 
them to come directly 
over us. How large 
the swans looked; 
their necks seemed as 
long as fishing - poles! 
I chose the one on the right and I could 
catch the gleam of his questioning eyes 
as he turned his head first on one side 
and then the other. 

“Now give it to them,” I shouted, and 
raised my gun. In an instant the powerful 
wings of the great bird beat the air with 
tremendous strokes; he was soaring up- 
ward when I pulled trigger, and _ slant- 
wise he hurtled downward. Roy killed 
his bird and it fell dead among the decoys 
with outspread wings. 

It then began to snow and trouble was 
brewing, for protected as we were by the 
cedar trees that formed the blind, yet we 
could feel the swell of the billows as they 
came in rapid succession; but we had no 
time to think of our situation for the brant 
flocked around the decoys in a way I had 
never seen in all my experience. The 
tempest had scattered the flock into frag- 
ments, and in flying about they had caught 
sight of our immense raft of decoys and 
came up circling around us fearlessly. 
Such sport as we had for a quarter of an 
hour surpassed our wildest hopes. 
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Had it been raining, one could say it 
came in torrents, but being snow, it 
seemed to blot out the world; so fierce was 
the wind that the flakes came horizontally 
and we had to turn our backs to the blast. 
We could not see the wildfowl until with- 
in a few feet of us, and then we found it 
was like aiming at shadows. We did not 
realize our position; the roar of the tem- 
pest, the shrieks of the seafowls, the blind- 
ing gale, the darting birds, the firing and 
loading gave us a sporting fever that made 
us temporarily mad. How long it lasted 
we did not know, but we were recalled to 
our senses by the sight of our decoys drag- 
ging off. The water was about three feet 
deep and each decoy had six feet of line 
held by a four-pound mushroom anchor, 
yet such was the fury of the wind that they 
were blown away as literally as if un- 
hampered. We laid our guns down and 
looked into each other’s eyes; then Roy 
shouted to me to hang onto the cedar 
bushes which were nearly submerged, for 
if the boat should get loose we would be 
gone. 

“‘Where are the guides?” yelled Roy. 

I screamed back that they couldn’t find 
us in such a blinding snow storm. 

After a little while I told my companion 
to shoot off his gun at regular intervals of 
tenor twenty seconds. The tide had swept 
in from the sea and our boat had risen to the 
top of the blinds, but the cedars still held, 








and I clung to them for all I was worth. 
Our boat was narrow, shallow and flat- 
bottomed and could not have lived a min- 
ute in such a sea. It was only the cedar 
blind that broke the impact of the waves 
and kept our craft from turning upside 
down, and I knew it to be only a question 
of minutes before the waters would sub- 
merge the blinds entirely. Our small 
quarter-of-a-minute gun called for help, 
faintly perhaps, but as earnestly as the 
minute guns of a doomed ship in mid- 
ocean. I got my flask from the depths of 
my pocket, unscrewed the top, took a 
heavy drink and handed it to my partner; 
it looked like it was to be the last one we 
would take in this world. I forced my 
comrade to hold on to the cedars, while I 
slipped off my big, hip, india-rubber boots, 
and when I resumed my hold he did the 
same. Just at that moment the storm held 
up, the skies lightened, and the air became 
clear, and then our guides sighted us and 
their boat darted to the blind. 

“Jump! jump!” they cried, and as Roy 
started to gather his traps together the 
skipper with his face ashy white, screamed, 
““My God, man, don’t stop, it is a matter 
of life and death!” and we were fairly 
hauled headforemost into the boat. Then 
the guides, with furious haste, made for 
the sand beach of Cape Charles. 


The boat was big, roomy 
and well keeled, capable of 
carrying a dozen people, 
and had they put her be- 
fore the wind we would 
have fetched up somewhere 
on the Virginia mainland; 
but the attempt to reach 
the sand dunes, a couple of 
hundred yards away, with 
the heavy surf breaking 
over the bar, was a bad 
error of judgment, for when 
we reached the sandy bar 
the oncoming breakers 
were beating with terrific 
force. The guides of 
course were ignorant of 
this. They could not see a 
boat’s length ahead and 
naturally struck for the 
nearest land. The wind 
and tide were against us, 
and the rowers had to fight 
their way inch by inch. 
At last we reached the bar and found 
ourselves in a vortex of swirling wat- 
ers; the boat was swung around and a 
great wave striking it broadside, turned it 
completely over and emptied its living 
freight and the guns and ammunition into 
the white-foamed surf. We got upon our 
feet and grasped hands and clung to each 
other; the water was waist high but the 
league-long rollers were way over our 
heads and we would duck to let them 
sweep by, then rise and wait for another. 
We dared not move for we were on the 
highest peint of the bar. There was roth- 
ing to do but wait. In a few minutes the 
icy waters numbed our limbs; the strug- 
gle for life waxed feebler with every onrush 
of the waves, and it seemed to us we must 
soon be where tempest and storms could 
harm us no further. And then George 
and his boat crew loomed beside us to 
our great relief. 


Just as the dawn broke that morning, 
John Goffigan, the keeper of the Cape 
Charles’ lighthouse extinguished the great 
lantern, and stretching his arms, after his 
long and lonely night’s vigil, prepared to 
descend the spiral stairway, when he hap- 
pened to notice the barometer, and the 
rapidly dropping mercury which foretells a 
great storm. Lifting a spy glass from the 
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rack he stepped out on the gallery and 
swept the scene with his glass. What he 
saw caused him to rush back into the 
room, open the trap-door and go down the 
winding steps faster than he ever did in 
his life before. Once outside, he ran at 
full speed to the Coast-guard Station, a 
few steps distant, where the guardsmen 
were sitting around the stove waiting 
for breakfast, and breathlessly shouted, 
‘‘George there are two d—— fools sitting 
in a blind off Little Clam Bar, and a big 
storm is right on us; they be doomed as 
sure as fate.” 

It brought all of them to their feet and 
before long a boat was launched under 
direction of Captain George Hitchings 
and on its way to the duck hunters. The 
guardsmen kept outside the breakers and 
made their way parallel to the shore until 
they were opposite the stranded men, and 
then went on with a magnificent rush 
through the raging surf. 

The Cape Charles’ surfmen are the 
pick of the watermen of the coast, and 
make a crew which for efficiency and dar- 
ing, is unequaled. They did their very 
best that morning, and strained their mus- 
cles to the uttermost tension as Captain 
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Hitchings, who held the steering oar, yelled 
to them to put every pound of steam on. 
The rowers were half blinded by the spray, 
but the white-crested billows that mocked 
and sported with the strongest ship, found 
their master at last as, safely and steadily, 
the lifeboat pushed through the caldron 
and reached the half-drowned men, with 
not a minute to spare. Over the gunwale 
the half-dazed sportsmen and guides were 
hauled; the boat then put about and 
watching its chance, rode out in the open 
sea, and in a brief time the sufferers were 
safe in the Coast Station house, where 
they were stripped of their clothing, rub- 
bed dry, stimulated and put to bed. The 
next day Captain Hitchings sent a boat to 
bring back the lone sportsman on the sloop. 
We found the guns three days after, but 
the ammunition was ruined. Both boats 
were stove in and were literally things of 
shreds and patches. The two pairs of 
boots were thrown back into the water 
after a hasty examination. Of the two 
hundred and odd decoys, not a dozen were 
ever recovered; they were undoubtedly 
carried out to sea, and some of them may 
still be riding the billows thousands of 
miles from where they were anchored. 









THE CUTTING OF THE CARDS 


By E. CRAYTON McCANTS 


HE end of August had come. Al- 
ready the sun had lost something 


of its summer fierceness, already 
a purple mist hung over the distant hills 
and the tall ragweeds in the upland stubble 
wore plumes of dusty gold. The sumac on 
the slopes, too, marked the season, and the 
sassafras, and down in the fertile ‘‘ bottom- 
land” where the corn, stripped of its blades 
at fodder-pulling time, had once stood stiff 
and unbeautiful, the trailing morning- 
glories were growing and blossoming and 
reclothing with a newer green the gaunt 
and denuded stalks. A royal garment this, 
woven by the later growth, a garment of 
trailing velvet, a garment shot with pink 
and with star-like white and broidered 
with the imperial purple of half-shut, 
sleeping blossoms. 

As I stood in the open doorway of my 
friend Wash Bozeman’s cabin I looked 
out upon the scene and breathed a vast 
sigh of content. For, although the day was 
the Sabbath, I had come out from Keowee 
to the river. On the morrow it was my 
purpose to fish, but it had seemed to me 
good to come hither beforehand to loaf 
through the long, quiet hours and to 
dream, to take, after a fashion, some ac- 
count of my wandering thoughts and to 
abandon myself at will to the current of 
my vagrant fancies. And now, in the mo- 
ment of my arrival, I was glad; for the 
cotton was opening, the corn was ripened, 
and the full harvest time of the year was 
drawing close to hand. 

Beckoning to me hospitably, Wash led 
the way to the shade of the oaks on the hill 
above the spring. Below us lay the river 
spanned by the familiar bridge, beyond 
was the tortuous road, sunlit and deserted. 

“Tt is the last Sunday in the month, and 
the people in town are at church, and the 
priest is before the altar, but God—I 
think God is out here where the river 
winds among the hills, or else yonder in 
the still fields, the sunlight, and the 
silences. What is your opinion, my 
friend ?”’ 


Wash shook his head doubtfully. “I 


dunno, Squire,” he said, ‘‘I dunno whar 
Pe | ? ? 


God is. But you an’ me air here, an’ ter- 
morrer ef hit dont rain we is agwine ter try 
them fish. Ther river’s jest right fer suck- 
ers an’ ther win’ lays in ther Wes’. Ez fer 
you, Squire, yer needn’ be ’pologizin’ fer 
not gwine ter chu’ch terday. Likely ef yer 
wuz thar yer’d be fas’ asleep an’ yer 
snorin’ a disturbin’ uv ther meetin’.” 

On the long red stretch of the road a 
vehicle came into view and I checked my 
thoughts sharply. It was not preaching- 
day at Lower Rehoboth and the farmers 
had gone north to Mount Enon or else 
were resting at home. Who, then, could 
this be journeying so carelessly down the 
long slopes that lead to the river? As the 
conveyance drew nearer I saw that it must 
be a ‘‘drummer’s wagon” for it had a 
covered seat in front and bore a burden of 
trunks behind. 

Presently I drew Wash’s notice to the 
wagon and together we watched it as it de- 
scended into the valley and crossed the 
bridge and crawled up the hill toward the 
spot where we sat. When it was fairly 
abreast of us the driver—he was a negro 
and exceedingly black—halted his team, 
while from beside him a chipper looking 
man in a smart, checked suit stood up and 
addressed us sharply. 

“Friends,” quoth he, “ is this the right 
route to the railrud ?”’ 

Being by nature a modest man and 
here, at best, only a guest, I deferred to 
Wash, waving my hand toward him and 
puffing my relighted pipe vigorously. 

But Wash did not answer at once. In- 
stead, he gave me a sidewise glance, 
turned his tobacco in his cheek and spat. 
““Aw-w-w!” he finally replied, brighten- 
ing up and showing an air of sudden and 
great enlightenment, ‘“‘I ketches on now! 
Yew means ther r-a-l-e-r-o-a-d!_ V-a-a-s, 
this here air ther way an’ yer’Il shore come 
ter hit ef only yer goes fur enuff—But 
‘light, fren’, ‘light an’ stretch yer laigs. 
Hit’s dinner time at our house—thar’s 
spring water an’ good cump’ny here, an’ 
a cool place whar’in ter res’.” 

However tempting this overture, the 
newcomer seemed undecided; but the sun 
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marked the hour of noon and the negro— 
really he was a man of perception and 
idded to my respect for the race—careful 
like of his mules and of the health of his 
father’s son, drew his team aside from the 
highway and began informally to unhar- 
ness and to “‘feed.” Seeing the vanity of 
protest, our visitor descended from his seat 
and came up to us, looking curiously from 
one to another, swinging his arms about, 
and stamping impatiently. 

“T left Philippi at seven this mornin’,” 
he ejaculated, clipping his words viciously, 
‘been drivin’ all day—ain’t got to Keowee 
yet. Want to catch a train there—Nigger 
slow, mules slow; losin’ time now!” 

Seeing that he was annoyed I busied 
myself with getting the lunch from the 
cabin and arranging it upon the grass, but 
Wash took occasion to answer. 

‘Stranger, yer war in too much has’e,”’ 
he said, ‘‘an’ tharfore yer feels disturbed. 
Has’e air a pow’ful onhealthy thing, 
’speshually uv a Sunday; an’ termorrer 
Keewee ’ll be right whar ’tis terday, an’ 
ther passenger trains ’ull keep gwine out 
an’ yer kin spen’ yer money jest ther same. 
Set down, fren’, an’ eat—hit aint no use 
uv hurryin’!”’ 

Being duly reproved, the other fell silent 
and after we had eaten he seemed to re- 
pent himself of his recent wish to be gone. 
First he smoked our tobacco, then for a 
long time he told us stories of his doings 
until he grew to be a hero in our eyes and 
we ourselves felt humbled and abashed 
because of insignificance. Later (on ac- 
count of the day we should have been 
indignant but Wash and I—ah well, we 
are tolerant folk) he drew out a package of 
playing cards. For a moment he fumbled 
with them carelessly, then he turned to me. 

‘Bet you,” he said, in his off-hand way, 
“that I can cut the ace of spades at the 
very first pass of the deck.” 

[ shook my head sadly. At poker now— 
But it was the Sabbath day, besides I had 
long ago learned the utter futility of bet- 
ting on another man’s trick. A gleam of 
nterest, however, arose in the eyes of 
\\ ash. 

‘Low me ter shuffle them kyards ?”’ he 

ked. 

Certainly,” replied the other, “You 
shuffle em and I’ll cut the ace of spades.” 

‘Squire,” said Wash sententiously, 
“loan me a dollar here.” 
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I took out my pocket-book, opened it, 
and handed the coin to him. ‘‘A fool and 
his money,” I moralized, ‘‘are very soon 
parted, it seems.” 

Wash had taken the cards and was 
shuffling them carefully. ‘‘ Yas, Squire,” 
he responded with due solemnity, ‘‘thet 
air jest about ther way uv hit—may ther 
Lord ha’ mussy on ther fool! An’ now, 
my onknown fren’,” he went on as he 
turned to the other, ‘‘you kivver thet 
money an’ cut them kyards, an’ ef you 
cuts ther ace uv spades ther Squire’s dollar 
air yourn.”’ 

The wayfarer, taking the cards, looked at 
them, smiled sweetly and slyly winked at 
me; then he drew a knife from his 
pocket. 

“‘Tt’s like findin’ money,” he said, as he 
drove the keen blade by one swift stroke 
through the entire thickness of the deck. 
Afterward he turned to me. “I'll leave it 
to the Squire,” he said, “if I haven’t cut 
the ace in question and every other card 
that there is!” 

I was sorry for Wash and I looked at 
him, and Wash raised his eyes and sighed. 

“Ter bet uv a Sunday air wrong,” he 
said resignedly, ‘“‘an’ them whut does hit 
aint never gwine ter prosper.” He took a 
fresh chew of tobacco and worked it back 
into his cheek; then he shook his sleeve 
gently and the ace of spades fell out. 

“Yer didn’t cut hit,” he continued, 
‘fan’ yer nigger ’s a harnessin’ up.” 

When the man was gone and the wagon 
had finally disappeared, Wash handed my 
dollar back to me and sat for a long time 
regarding the one he had won. 

“He war too shore,” he remarked, “‘an’ 
he knowed too much, but I hadn’t orter 
ha’ done hit uv a Sunday. I never wuz 
raised ter bet on a meetin’ day an’ I’ull gie 
ther money ter ole parson Bowles ther nex’ 
time he comes this-er-way.” 

“Ah,” said I, from the heights of super- 
ior virtue,” so your conscience is hurting 
you, eh?” 

“Naw,” replied Wash very earnestly, 
‘Naw sir, takin’ uv thet man’s money 
dont hurt my conscience none kase I fol- 
lered ther Scriptur’ straight.” 

I laughed in derision. ‘‘How do you 
make that out ?” I asked. 

Wash regarded me pityingly. ‘‘He come 
here a stranger,’ he answered, ‘‘an’ we- 
ulls tuk him in!” 








THE RIDE OF THE RED AUTO 


(WITH APOLOGIES TO ‘*SHERIDAN ’’) 
By HAROLD MELBOURNE 


P from New York at break of day, 
Bringing to Westchester fresh dismay, 
The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 
Like a herald in haste, to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible rumble and grumble and roar, 
Telling the auto was come once more. 
(And New Rochelle twenty miles away!) 


And wilder still those billows of war 
Thundered along the horizon’s bar; 

And louder yet into Westchester rolled 

The roar of that red car uncontrolled, 
Making the blood of the listener cold 

As he thought of the stake in that fiery fray. 
(And New Rochelle twenty miles away!) 


There is a road to the Westchester town, 

A good, broad highway, leading down; 

And there, through the flash of the morning light, 
An auto painted all red and bright 

Was seen to pass as with eagle flight. 

Although there was not the slightest need, 

They sped away with the utmost speed; 

Hills rose and fell,—but their hearts were gay. 
(And New Rochelle fifteen miles away!) 


Still sprung from those swift wheels up from the South, 
The dust, like smoke from the cannon’s mouth; 

Or the trail of a comet, sweeping faster and faster, 
Foreboding to travelers the doom of disaster. 

The heart of the car and the heart of the master 

Were beating like prisoners assaulting their walls, 
Impatient to be where the battle-field calls; 

Every nerve of the chaffeur was strained to full play ;— 
(With New Rochelle only ten miles away!) 


Under the whizzing wheels, the road 

Like an arrowy Alpine river flowed, 

And the landscape sped away behind, 

Like an ocean flying before the wind; 

And the auto, a bark fed with furnace ire, 

Swept on, and its hue was the red of fire. 

But, lo! they are nearing their heart’s desire, 
What a roaring, snorting, and shrieking that day !— 
(With New Rochelle only five miles away!) 


The first that the chaffeur beheld were the groups 

Of townsfolk, and then the retreating troops; 

What was done,—what to do—a glance told him both, 
And, putting on speed with a terrible oath, 

He dashed down the road mid a storm of huzzas, 

And the wave of retreat checked its course there, because 
The sight of the auto compelled it to pause. 

With dust and with dirt the red auto was gray; 

By the flash of its lamps, and its tooting horn’s play, 
It seemed to the quiet townspeople to say, 

“T have brought these gentlemen all the way 

To this Westchester town,—to spend the day!” 
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INDOOR TRAINING FOR OUTDOOR SPORT 


By LEONIDAS HUBBARD, JR. 
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man at Michigan the year the big 
gymnasium was finished, and thus to 
see the beginnings of indoor athletics in the 
largest university of the Middle West. 
Later, those beginnings took on a new inter- 
est, for I learned that our difficulties, our 


|" was my good fortune to be.a fresh- 


limitations, and our blessings were not 
those of Michigan alone, but of all colleges 
where athletics within doors has a place. 
There had, it is true, been certain an- 
nual indoor meets held in the days when 
there was no gymnasium. They had been 
held, usually, in the Opera House down- 
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town, apparently with little or no faculty 
supervision, for the air was still full of 
tales of sixth-rate professional boxers who 
had come up from Detroit to carry off the 
honors, and of the mighty resistance 
offered by one or two students, who paid 
part of their expenses teaching boxing and 
wrestling. These latter events, with fenc- 
ing and club-swinging, had taken up 
nearly the entire program, and, accord- 
ing to the tales afloat, students of amateur 
standing had played an exceedingly ob- 
scure part. 

The opening of the new gymnasium was 
the herald of better days. The profes- 
sionals from the city learned early that 
they were not wanted, and the men who 
had taken money for teaching did not 
enter. There were to be new features, 
chief among them a forty-yards dash on 
the hardwood floor, relay races between 
class teams on the padded track, the pole- 
vault, the shot-put, and the high jump. 
There were those of us who believed that 
with these innovations brought from out- 
of-doors, indoor athletics would take its 
place on a par with athletics on the cinder 
track and sodded field. But we soon 
began to see limitations. The first ap- 
peared when the star sprinters were urged 
to turn out and train for the dash and the 
relay teams. They held back. They 
were looking forward to the time of out- 
door work, when there would be medals 
and ’Varsity letters at stake, and they did 
not propose to stiffen themselves running 
ona hard floor, or to take chances on stale- 
ness from too early training. 

As a result, the relay teams were largely 
made up of new men, or of men who had 
done some little work of an inferior quality 
before. In the dash were a score or more 
who could not do 1oo yards in eleven sec- 
onds. Those of the star men who did 
enter ran chiefly to please the manager of 
athletics, with little or no training. Now 
this was discouraging to our hopes of see- 
ing indoor work rise to a par with the 
spring games, but, after all, it gave the 
meet character. It brought into contest 
students who would hardly aspire to com- 
petition in the more pretentious games. 
It brought out new material. It furnished 
a good time—a series of contests close 
enough to be exciting, and not so close nor 
so important as to be attended with the 
keen anxiety which destroys so much of 
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the play when great things are at stake. 
Then, too, it taught athletic lessons and 
created new interest by distributing honors. 
It made new athletic champions, indoor 
champions, and in this land of universal 
eminence, where every man is a colonel or 
a champion, or a member of the aris- 
tocracy of brains, such a means of dis- 
tinction is not without its place in the 
general economy. 

These limitations and these benefits, it 
seems to me, pretty nearly define the place 
of indoor contests. ‘Those who hope for 
greater things point to numerous dual 
intercollegiate meets, to the basket-ball 
association, comprising Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, and Columbia; 
a gymnastic league with Princeton, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, and New York; a some- 
what more extensive fencing association, 
and other similar associations and leagues 
in other sections of the country. These 
have brought out good men and have made 
some really exciting meets. Yet, they are 
seldom altogether satisfactory, and are 
never the strenuous affairs toward which 
men bend their energies, as they do toward 
contests out-of-doors when records are at 
stake. 

But indoor athletics by no means culmin- 
ate in the annual indoor meet as track 
athletics culminate in the spring field day 
of early summer. Its great importance is 
in the development of men for work out- 
doors. In this direction the limitations 
of the gymnasium are growing fewer each 
year. ‘This is a day of gymnasium build- 
ing, and the colleges give their baseball 
men, prospective crew members, and 
various candidates for track and field, 
early training indoors. The training in 
baseball and rowing is necessarily unsatis- 
factory, for, of course, men cannot become 
expert oarsmen from pulling at machines 
in a basement room; and, of course, they 
cannot become star ball players within the 
nets that protect windows and apparatus. 
But the manager can weed out an immense 
amount of the worthless material from 
crew candidates pulling at the machines or 
the skeleton oars, and can give those that 
remain rudimentary lessons in form. So 
can the baseball captain, and when he has 
said farewell to some scores of useless can- 
didates, he can raise the standard of agility 
among those that remain by practice on 
grounders, and can bring his pitchers and 
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catchers into a certain degree of good form 
before field training begins. 

The part indoor work plays in track ath- 
letics is not so much the weeding out as the 
bringing out. Many a star runner has 
gone to college without imagining he could 
run with the men whose names he has seen 
alongside those of Congressmen and 
soldiers in the papers of past summers. 
Such might not go to the field to try for the 
track team, and would live and die po- 
tential record-breakers of the mute, in- 
glorious sort. Some do, no doubt, but 
not so many as formerly. For a good 
many runners have discovered themselves, 
and been discovered, while trotting aim- 
lessly on the indoor track. I remember 
how one such man was discovered at 
Michigan, and, as his winning afterward 
gave Michigan victory in a closely con- 
tested dual meet with Chicago, the dis- 
covery was not without its importance in 
western history. 

One of the chief drawbacks to indoor 
training for track work is the fact that men 
do not, in any gymnasium I know of, get 
into condition so fast as they do in equally 
hard work out-of-doors. The case of dis- 
tance runners is good for illustration. No 
man has been able to do so well on the mile 
within doors as on the cinder track outside. 
Of course the padded track and the style of 
shoes have something to do with this, but 
the atmosphere seems to be responsible to 
a greater degree. No gym where scores of 
men are working and perspiring can have 
the pure air one finds outdoors, and where 
a large part of the conditioning relates to 
“wind,” this is an evident handicap. 
Trainers differ as to the effects of indoor 
work, probably because their gymnasia are 
differently ventilated. One contends that 
while men can be brought to nearly the 
same physical condition under indoor 
work, it takes a much longer time to do so. 
Another holds that a man’s outdoor con- 
dition can never be reached through indoor 
training. It is a notable fact, on which 
athletes and their trainers agree, that a 
-man may train faithfully with little im- 
provement on the indoor track, and then, 
going out, find that results come with twice 
the rapidity which work in the gym pro- 
duced. 

The chief advantage, no doubt, from 
indoor training lies in the development of 
good form. The average trainer makes 


this the chief end of gymnasium work. 
Sprinters may learn to start, though not 
quite so well as out on the cinder track 
where they can dig little holes for their 
spiked toes, and, knowing this, can give 
attention to the minor matters of carrying 
hands and lifting feet. Distance men, 
likewise, may polish their racing form, and 
have done with details which would other- 
wise take time and attention later. In 
events where so much depends upon form 
as in the shot-put and the pole-vault, a 
good deal of headway has been made when 
instruction in the gymnasium has worn off 
the rough edges. With the high jump the 
advantage is greater yet, for a man will 
jump as high in the gym as he will on the 
field. Some will jump higher, perhaps on 
account of the quality of a mat take-off. 

But, however great may be the peculiar 
benefits of indoor training for outdoor 
sports, there is bound to be one final re- 
sult. In the last days of March or the first 
days of April, the sun dries up the field 
and cinder track. The south winds steal 
in through the windows, and then comes a 
change. The baseball men tear down 
their cage; the runners kick off their rub- 
ber shoes, and all go out into the sum- 
mer. That has come for which they were 
waiting. What has been was merely pre- 
liminary to something else, and now the 
thing wished for and worked for is at 
hand. 

This helps along the conclusion that 
indoor games, made up as they largely are 
to-day of events primarily adapted to the 
track and field, can never attain front rank 
among college sporting functions. If the 
indoor season and the indoor meets are to 
attain a high place it must be on the 
strength of other games, games adapted 
peculiarly to the inside of a gymnasium. 
There are fencing, boxing, wrestling, 
handball, basket-ball, and the feats usually 
lumped together under the name of “fancy 
gymnastics.” In most: of the larger col- 
leges there is opportunity to learn all these, 
and their learning is encouraged, yet there 
are all too numerous obstacles in the way 
of their great popularity. There are 
teachers of the three first sports in nearly 
all college gymnasia to-day. Only in 
Columbia, I believe, is the teaching free, 
and there only the rudiments; but every- 
where one can learn to fence and wrestle 
and box by paying a fee to a special in- 
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structor, accredited by the college au- 
thorities. 

The success of the fencing league men- 
tioned above attests to the suitability of 
that sport to a place in our colleges, and a 
high place, too. But while fencing is on 
the rise just now, its popularity with 
Americans’ has always been a matter of 
doubt. It is a variable quantity, rising this 
year and falling next, and the student body 
will not turn out and enthuse over contests 
with the foils as they will over almost any 
other contest. Analyzed, this seems due 
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to the fact that it does not appeal to the 
student’s personal interest. The average 
student loves best the thing which he has 
had a part in. Therefore, he is always at 
the baseball field unless hindered by finan- 
cial limitations, and always at the side of 
the gridiron, for he has had some experi- 
ence in these games and knows them. He 
likes very well to look on at a fencing bout, 
thinks it all very pretty and somewhat 
exciting; but he does not catch the fine 
points, and so does not enthuse. Should 
fencing ever attain the popularity as an 
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American sport that baseball and Rugby 
have, so that all men fence or have fenced 
more or less, the foils will draw men to the 
gym as they are now drawn to the field. 

To my mind, it is a thing to be regretted 
that boxing is in such disfavor with college 
authorities. The average crowd likes to 
look on at a good bout, and, besides, it is 
excellent fun. What may appear to the 
spectator as a painful contest is more than 
likely to be a most pleasant experience. 
We have a way of wasting our pity upon 
those who do not need it, pitying on the 
strength of mere external appearances. I 
believe any one who has gone through a 
clean, square college bout will bear me out 
in the saying that the excitement of con- 
test far more than offsets the pain, what 
little there is, of the blows. And any one 
who has been through both will testify that 
the worst sufferings of a three-round bout 
in the college ring were as delight to tor- 
ment alongside the strainings of the last 
quarter in a mile run. For my own part, 
some of the most pleasant college recol- 
lections go back to the boxing-room, and, 
strange to say, cluster no more about vic- 
tories than about the defeats. Perhaps 
this was because the latter had in them 
more of hard fighting. 

Wrestling holds its place on the college 
program, and has some few advantages 
over boxing. Chief among these is the 
fact that, when a wrestling bout is ended 
and a man is down, there is no possibility 
of doubt as to the righteousness of the 
decision. With boxing there is room for 
doubt when the fight is close and the deci- 
sion is based on points. Wrestling brings 
out much of the same determination, self- 
control, and self-confidence, and is pretty 
nearly as useful as a means of self-defense 
on the possible occasions when a man may 
need it. It has one drawback, which is 
that two green wrestlers, going on the mats 
together, may make stupid, or even laugh- 
able, contests through their fear to take the 
aggressive. One such I remember in the 
interscholastic meet. The contestants 
were young and had an exaggerated idea 
of the danger of tricks, and each seemed 
to see traps in every attitude of his oppo- 
nent. The result was a series of so-called 
bouts in which the wrestlers merely eyed 
each other, or, perhaps, took now and then 


a half-hearted hold to let go again for fear 
of some trap set by awily opponent. An 
equally disgusting bout I saw one time ina 
university indoor meet. One man threw 
himself flat on the mats and lay still. His 
opponent was not expecting such utter non- 
resistance and found the task of turning 
him over, saw-log fashion, a matter of two 
rounds, during which the audience alter- 
nately roared with laughter and hissed in 
disgust. Such farces can, of course, be 
avoided by the selection of a referee who 
will promptly order to their dressing- 
rooms men who do not show a disposition 
to take hold and contest. 

That basket-ball is hardly likely ever to 
be a game over which the student body will 
become wildly enthusiastic is, I think, evi- 
dent to any one who has watched the play. 
That it is a fine game for getting physical 
work out of the student in the form of play, 
of making his hours in the gymnasium 
pleasant rather than burdensome, there 
can be no doubt; but it is not the rugged 
sort of contest which the American youth 
likes. Still it affords good sport of a play- 
ful nature, and the games of the inter- 
collegiate association have awakened a 
very decided interest of the minor sort. 

The tendency in the colleges to-day is to 
make the indoor meet largely a matter of 
gymnastics. In this, fancy club swinging, 
work on the trapeze, the horizontal bar, 
parallel bars, and similiar apparatus are 
the more attractive features. But these 
events do not and will not satisfy the long- 
ing for contest. It is contest that we like 
to see, contest in which men are arrayed 
on opposite sides. When one man steps 
out and goes through a gymnastic feat and 
another and another follows, it is very 
pretty to look at; but it is not contest, and 
we feel that something of strength and 
masculinity has been left out of it. 

But these various hindrances to the de- 
velopment of indoor athletics have, as 
hinted before, their use, for they give us a 
series of contests where nerves are not 
strained to the utmost; contests that we 
can think about lightly and look forward 
to as pleasant recreation rather than des- 
perate battle. This is perhaps the place 
which the indoor athletic contest is to 
occupy, and perhaps it is the place where 
it is needed most, 
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THE HEART OF THE DESERT 


By CHARLES F. HOLDER 
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that many men profess to see a charm 
in the regions best described as God- 
forgotten; localities, where nature is at 
her worst, where the elements are abroad 


| T is among the strange anomalies of life 


BY C. C, PIERCE 


any one who cared to live there; yet it is 
rare to find one who fails to recognize the 
peculiar attraction of these sand wastes, 
the home of the mirage and sand storm. 
One of the grandest sights I recall was 





A Flower of the Desert. 


searching for life, falling upon every living 
thing. I have crossed the great American 
deserts many times; have seen them in all 
their moods, have driven over parts of 
them when the limit of heat endurance 
was seemingly reached, and never found 


the sunset illumination of the Sangre de 
Cristo Mountains which rise in what some 
might call a desert, yet far from it, and 
have since observed the same effect in the 
Sierra Madre from the desert to the east of 
Mojave. No drearier aspect ever filled 
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human vision than parts of this desert con- 
stituting the eastern portion of California. 
A curse seems to have struck the very 
vegetation which is weird and fantastic, 
befitting the surroundings. At midday the 
full force of the sun beats down upon the 
sandy wastes; the buttes assume a thou- 
sand shapes, and to the eye are isolated 
castles which imagination garbs with ro- 
mance and mystery. The vision is dis- 
torted, a wavy, nebulous mist rising from 
the ground changing the form, color and 
appearance of all objects. The shadows 
have been driven from the land, and the 
glare of the sun is like the blast of a fur- 
nace, if in summer; yet the traveler can 
but recognize the strange beauty of the 
region as nowhere can such pure color or 
its absence be seen. There is apparently 
an absence of life where the white sand 
prevails, but the drifting dunes have a 
weird life of their own and are ever mov- 
ing, changing like some restless monster, 
and in the region to the west of Salton 
reaching up to the Sierra Madre, present 
the appearance of a vast river flowing on 
eternally; even when the wind is in abey- 
ance the sand is moving. All over its sur- 
face are small currents winding here and 
there, and like currents of the sea rippling 
on, cutting furrows, carving figures of 
strange design, the caprice of the wind. 
The scene when the wind, developed 
into a sand storm, sweeps down this vast 
pass is beyond description. The very earth 
appears to be lifted into the air and carried 
on a wall of copper-colored cloud. With 
even a full knowledge of this region it is 
difficult to select one portion which has not 
at times some feature that appeals to the 
imagination, yet is calculated to alarm the 
physical man; but in my experience possi- 
bly the strange valley which reaches north 
from Cochise in the territory is the most 
remarkable. Little wonder the ancient 
people had legends of giants and _ pos- 
sible genii, as no desert region in America 
presents so weird an appearance. To the 
south the eye rests upon a vast lake, which 
can be seen ten miles distant from the 
slopes of the mountains, and when I first 
saw it its beauty was startling. Away to 
the south on its borders were lofty hills of 
purple, each reflected as clearly as though 
photographed, and still beyond rose the 
caps and summits of other peaks and 
mountains rising from this inland sea 
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whose waters were of turquoise; yet as we 
moved down the slope the lake was always 
stealing on before. It was of the things 
dreams are made of, that have driven men 
mad and to despair, its bed a level floor 
of alkali and clay covered with a dry 
impalpable dust that the slightest wind 
tossed and whirled in air. No mcre beau- 
tiful mirage can be seen in this coun- 
try if one cares to visit the region in 
August. As I watched this lake of the 
imagination I saw the rise of the genii of 
Cochise from its mirror-like surface. Like 
the giant from the flask cf the fisherman 
they rose upward in weird and cclossal 
shapes, then moved off over the surface to 
the south. On my visit to this valley in 
mid-summer of tg02, this marvelous scene 
was at its best and from fifty to one hun- 
dred sand or dust spouts could be seen 
sweeping down this valley of horrors onto 
the lake of literal despair; some so high 
that they appeared to support the very 
empyrean and so exact in their imitation 
of water-spouts that it was impossible to 
disassociate them with the sham water on 
the illusive lake. 

Once while crossing this valley, which 
despite its menacing character is to be a 
desert reclaimed and a railroad point of 
importance in the future, innumerable 
sand spouts appeared to join forces, form- 
ing a gigantic column seemingly a milein 
height. It was of a lurid, copper tint, men- 
acing in shape and color, sweeping alcng 
with the stride of the wind, its upper por- 
tion whirling about as though in a vortex. 

Despite the disagreeable features of 
these desert phenomena, their beauties, the 
grandeur of the effects more than repays 
one. What can be more beautiful than the 
view from the heart of the Mojave Desert 
near the Sierra Madre? As night draws on 
the tops of the mountains are tipped with 
the most brilliant vermilion, which grows 
deeper and more fire-like as day shortens, 
and all the time out from the countless 
cafions, cuts and passes creep deep purple 
shadows which steal on like living things 
venturing out as the sun loses its power. 
At first they fill the cafions like purple seas, 
then flow down, spreading out in ineffable 
tints, creeping out upon the sands of the 
desert into its very heart until they fairly 
fill it, and the great waste is a purple sea, 
the panoply of night. At sunrise this 
strange transformation scene is reversed. 
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The tips of the range are again bathed in 
vermilion and the shadows slink away 
retreating to the cafions, utterly driven out 
by the fierce rays of the sun. 

No one can deny the charm of such a 
region and the impulse to move on and 
into the heart of the desert is often almost 
irresistible, the strange buttes ever beckon- 
ing on. The vegetation of the desert while 
forbidding, has its attractions. What 
might be considered the very heart of the 
desert, as the alkali plain between Yuma 
and the Sierra Madre, is apparently di- 
vested of vegetation, but careful examina- 
tion shows something growing in the gul- 
lies, and even where the sand is tossed like 
snow, a grass appears fighting for suprem- 
acy, while a few bushes struggle upward. 
On the edge of the desert in cafons which 
at times reflect the summer heat like a 
furnace and through which the super- 
heated air rushes, are seen lofty palms, 
their roots deep in the rocky channel that 
the winter rains have made. In some of 
the cafons the palms grow in great num- 
bers. Apparently the seeds were swept 
down onto the lower levels, and where the 
cafions open out and become a wide valley 
the lofty palms are seen among the most 
picturesque and beautiful forms of the 
desert flora. 

It is doubtful if one can make a strong 
enough plea for the desert, to induce peo- 
ple to visit it. Thousands cross its very 
heart every year to reach Southern Cali- 
fornia; indeed one cannot reach the Pa- 
cific by land except by a desert route; but 
the average tourist fails to see it as the rail- 
road has so arranged that the passage of 
this dry Styx is made by night, so its varied 
attractions are lost. It may savor of insan- 
ity to some readers if I say that I have felt 
vastly more disagreeable in Chicago, New 
York or Philadelphia than I have when 
passing through the heart of the desert in 
midsummer. Not long since I made the 
trip across what is considered the hottest 
part of the United States in the hottest 
time—August—crossing the California 
desert to Yuma, then on through Arizona 
and New Mexico to Texas, and so on to 
the Gulf near the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. Doubtless to some the land for 
the entire distance was a desert, and cer- 
tainly it was not far from it, so far as ap- 
pearance was concerned: a dry hot ride of 
several thousand miles; yet I have been 
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far more uncomfortable from heat in the 
East, north of Cape Cod. This unpopular 
region, in parts, is truly a desert, particu- 
larly the eastern portion of California, but 
it has its compensations; it appeals to the 
lover of nature, its very barrenness in 
places giving it a peculiar interest. The 
great beds of shifting sand, where there is 
absolutely no vegetable life, are fascinating 
to some. They have a life peculiarly their 
own. They move, they seem to breathe, 
they change form and stature from day to 
day; now rising high; anon low and flat; 
now creeping along in many streams or 
rivers; again towering high in air—a spec- 
tral cloud to sweep along shutting out the 
entire desert from view. 

From the summit of San Antonio at the 
gateway of Southern California, or Mount 
San Jacinto, one may look down on this 
strange region from the wing point of the 
condor. To the east, it lies pulsating, hot, 
pallid, gray; at midday a world’s furnace, 
an ancient sea-bed in part robbed of its 
waters, and dead. Here is the track of the 
railway, marked by a line of smoke; the old 
stage route not far away. No more sump- 
tuous color scheme has ever been seen than 
that splashed upon this vast palette as the 
day slips away and the night comes on. 
The peaks of the great mountains are 
painted on the desert in shadows of pur- 
ple, that creep on and on as the night 
grows apace, and a scene is staged on the 
desert beyond description. Let the ob- 
server but turn his head away from this 
picture to the west, and the eye falls upon 
its antipodes—the garden of the world, the 
western slope of the Sierra Madre, the 
land of the olive, orange, lemon and lime. 
Even a more remarkable view of the desert 
may be had from a peak twelve thousand 
feet in height in Lower California—a 
region abounding in mountain sheep and 
the lowlands in deer and antelope. From 
this outpost the eye rests at a sweeping 
glance upon the Pacific and the Gulf of 
California, and the desert regions miles to 
the east, the mouth of the Colorado, the 
islands of the Gulf and the hot and terri- 
ble country between the mountains and 
the Gulf, deserted, dry and devoid of 
life. These regions have their terrors, 
but those who have ventured into them 
with rod and gun or camera, find a charm 
which causes them to return again and 
again. 
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SKATE-SAILING MADE EASY 


By WILLIAM F. OLLIE 
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and outside of the Buffalo Har- 

bor breakwater, with many a 
straightaway sail of from one to ten 
miles, have fully made me a devotee of 
skate-sailing and quite spoiled for any 
other form of sport on ice (except, per- 
haps, ice-yachting) thus it is in the hope of 
infecting others with the same enthusiasm 
that this article is written. The new break- 
water has guaranteed a good stretch of ice; 
naturally, not always such as would meet 
the requirements of ordinary skating, but 
ample in area and smooth enough to af- 
ford good skate-sailing. As a result the 
sport is fast gaining ground among the 
members of the Buffalo Yacht Club. 

It is curious that skate-sailing is not 
better known, especially in the northern 
and eastern part of America, where the 
country abounds with lakes sufficiently 
large and windy for the purpose; and al- 
most any fresh-water yacht club must 
have ample stretches of ice at its own 
docks. 

A man who is able to skate and is famil- 
iar with the principles cf sailing a small 
boat can learn the whole trick inside of a 
minute, while a little practice will enable 
him to run about as close to the wind as 
he could in a centerboard skiff, and at all 
speeds up to forty miles an hour under 
rare conditions. Without a doubt, skate- 
sailing is as near to flying as any outdoor 
exercise known to the werld of sport. 

A sail such as this paper describes, will 
tow three or four persons. The “‘passen- 
gers” in this case must hold fast to the 
individual handling the sail. There is 
little difficulty in this, granting a_ brisk 
wind, and pleasant company. Moreover, 
there is no reason in the world why pleas- 
ant company should not sail by herself, 
for an active girl is as capable of wielding 
a sail and enjoying it as a man. 

The principle difficulty, and the only real 
essential to master before starting out, is 
how to come about. Let me digress for 
the sake of clearness to enumerate the 
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chief parts of the sail. The skater is con- 
sidered the mast, and always holds the sail 
by the short spar or gaff, never by the long 
spar which rests against the shoulder and 
is called the boom. 

Now, starting to come about, the skater 
moving rapidly with the sail ketween him 
and the wind grasps with his free hand 
the gaff above the boom; and, steering 
into the wind, lifts the sail over his 
head; then, continuing to steer around, 
he brings it down on the other shoulder 
and so places it in position for the other 
tack. The manner of sailing before the 
wind must be obvious to everyone. Jibing 
is taught us by experience, and in a high 
wind is as apt to be fraught with conse- 
quences, as is the same manceuver in a 
skiff. Still, provided the ice is smooth, a 
fall, even at high speed, is without danger. 

A collision, however, may be disagree- 
able, and of course air-holes, weak ice, 
gaps and what not, must be avoided. But, 
after all, what is a sport without possibility 
of injury? You might be hit in the head 
with a golf ball or slip and break a leg at 
a dance or lose your temper at football; 
and skate-sailing need not be more dan- 
gerous than these amusements. This 
much for friends and relatives who stay 
at home and worry, and whose fears these 
words will not allay. 

As sailing was evolved in the develop- 
ment of boating, so skate-sailing has fol- 
lowed the growth of skating, but not with 
the same strides of progress. One can 
often see fast and easily handled forms of 
sails on the same pond with archaic de- 
vices that would give skate-sailing hardly 
more dignity as a sport than scudding with 
an unbuttoned ulster. Here and there 
ambitious lads set up a rag on sticks, or 
even take pains to make something defi- 
nite on the lines of a pair of wings, or a big- 
ger sail which fastens to a belt and, after a 
few pleasant trips down the wind followed 
by a laborious trip back, grow tired of the 
fun. This slow growth of the sport is 
partly due to the reluctance of manufac- 





With the wind on the quarter. 


turers to put a new article on the market. 
If we can buy skates, toboggans, snow- 
shoes, etc., why not skate-sails? There 
is an opening for some one, with oppor- 
tunity for much nicety of construction, 
such as jointed spars, nickel fittings and 
silk. These and cheaper grades would 
find ready purchasers in many localities. 

There are places, however, where sails, 
and good ones, have been made and used 
with zest for a number of years. Such is 
Cape Vincent on Lake Ontario. This 
region has given its name to a well known 
rig described in ‘‘ The Boy’s Handy Book” 
and in the January, ’04, number of Out- 
ING. It is a low-built wing-like structure 
which, though it embodies the right idea, 
is not, in our experience, the best form of 
that type of sail which it represents. Sim- 
ilar sails are used on the Hudson, and three 
years ago there appeared on the front page 
of The Scientijic American a picture of a 
sail used in Norway corresponding, even 
down to the smallest detail, with the form 
herein described. 

The succeeding diagrams and descrip- 
tion embody a form of sail which has stood 
the test of a number of years’ experience. 
We can discard as cumbrous, to say the 
least, all forms of sail attached to the 
skater, and the following comparison 
ought to demonstrate the advantage of 
the present, over the old Cape Vincent 
style. The idea of the latter is to have 


enough area ahead of the skater to bal- 
ance that behind. This theory is good but 
carried into practice proves a hindrance. 
By attaching a jib to a properly built sail, 
as once we did to increase its area, this 
fault became obvious by diminishing and 
not increasing our speed. Our inference 
was, that the farther the sail extends be- 
yond the skater in front, the more prone 
is that fore part to bend away from the 
wind and so across his course. 

The diagrams A and (a) represent 
the Cape Vincent rig, and B and (b) the 
improved one. The point on which the 
wind pressure is centered in A and (a) is 
between two wings of sail, and tends to 
bend the fore part across the skater’s 
course. B and (b) is without this fault, 
as the increased overhead area permits of 
centering the resistance of the skater far- 
ther forward. 

The frame is so constructed as to enable 
one to take it down and stow it-in portable 
form. This is done simply by releasing 
the boom, placing it with the gaff, which 
remains attached to the sail, and rolling 
up both into one long package. 

The constructive details offer plenty of 
room for individual ingenuity, but those 
here described will serve their purpose 
admirably and will stand all normal 
strains, provided there be no flaws in the 
material and the workmanship is fair. 

The measurements given, namely, ten by 
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twelve feet, are best suited to a man about 
five feet ten inches in height, though a 
shorter or taller person might handle the 
same sail. Still, whether larger or smaller, 
the sail should, for the reasons given, have 
the same ratio of dimensions, 7.e., ten for 
the gaff to twelve for the boom. 

First of all we must make our sail, for 
if we make the spars first they may prove 
too short, and bamboo is not known to 
stretch, whereas cloth will. Unbleached 
sheeting is the best material short of silk, 
as it wears well, is light, cheap, strong and 
can be obtained in all widths. However 
the cloth be cut or from whatever width, 
it must be done so as to leave the selvedge 
on the free edges (A C and B C) of the 
sail. For a sail 10 by 12 feet, a yard and a 
half width may be cut across, as drawn, 
ceiving two triangles of cloth of the right 
size with enough overlap for the hem (A 
B) and seam (D C). Now comes an im- 
portant feature. The edge (A B) which at- 
taches to the gaff, must be cut straight for 
two feet or so from D on either side, and 
then curved gently back from there to A 
on the one hand, and B on the other in the 
direction of C, so that A and B areina 
straight line two or three inches nearer C 
than D is. This curve allows for spring in 
the gaff which at the same time keeps the 
angles of the sail at A and B taut. The 
edge (A B) is now folded over about two 
inches and sewn down to give a stout 


hem for the brass eyelets, which are then 
put on as in the diagram. The next line of 
eyelets is put in along a separate strip of 
the material, affording reef-points that 
are sometimes desirable but never nec- 
essary and may therefore be omitted. 
The place of reefing may be supplied by 
methods of handling the sail. Finally 
stripes of two-inch braid are sewn on, as 
indicated, to hold the spreader, and the 
cloth part of the sail is complete. 

If we now turn to diagram IT. we see 
the sail as it looks on the frame that is 
stretched on the gaff and boom, with the 
spreader in place. The corners (A and B) 
are held by snaffles at the ends of the gaff, 
and the line of eyelets by lashings or, bet- 
ter, large key-rings. The boom (D C) is set 
into the gaff at D and the remaining free 
corner of the sail is drawn by a strap 
toward the ring at C. 

Before going on to diagram III. the 
poles must be bought. These may be had 
of dealers in fish poles or in bamboo furni- 
ture. They should be rather large fish 
poles of white bamboo or a good quality 
of black (black is lighter but not as strong 
as white). The poles should be as straight 
as possible and without splits, as these tend 
to widen and thus weaken a pole. How- 
ever a spar with an inclination to split, if 
otherwise good, may be served at inter- 
vals with a few turns of black electric tape. 

Diagram III. shows the details of the 
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frame. The drawing (A and B) represents 
ends (A and B) of the gaff, and illustrates 
a common device for mending garden 
hose, which answers our purpose admir- 
ably. This collar is made fast to the end of 
the gaff, with the bolt through a snaffle, 
allowing a few inches margin for subse- 
quent stretching in the cloth. 
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in either, but small enough to pass into the 
metal tube. This done, both bamboo ends 
at once, with the plug in one, are inserted 
in the tube and driven together. The plug 
now expands the ends of the rods within 
the tube, and you have a single spar which 
tapers gently at each end and has a strong 
joint in the middle. 


Running before the wind. 


Connection D is made as follows. A 
brass collar (a), which is a piece of brass 
tubing split down the side, is sprung over 
the middle of the gaff and bound down to 
it. Now holes are bored and bridge tacks 
are put in and soldered down. A more 
symmetrical gaff may be made, which 
consists of two pieces. The larger ends of 
two bamboo rods of the same thickness 
are fitted snugly into either end of a tube 
of brass or steel about eight inches long. 
A soft plug, slightly spindle shaped, is in 
turn fitted to the hollow ends of both rods 
and so cut that it will not quite drive home 


The end of the boom (b) is fitted with a 
brass collar or served with wire soldered 
down. A long pine plug is then driven in 
hard, which clinches the collar. The plug 
is followed by a six-inch screw the head of 
which is then filed flush with the circum- 
ference of the shaft; then a hole is bored 
through the collar or joint of the gaff, 
into which the spike will fit snugly but 
easily. 

Now (c) or the slender end of the boom 
is treated like (b) except that a bit of 
heavy iron wire is put through a_ hole 
in the ferrule and then bent around and 
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soldered so as to form a ring for the sail 
strap. 

Lastly, two sheets of leather are cut to fit 
both surfaces of the (C) corner of the sail 
and riveted together with the strap over all, 
as is shown, in the one case sidewise and 
in the other edgewise, by (d). * 

A careful scrutiny of the diagrams, ac- 
companied by a perusal of the above de- 
scription, with a little ingenuity, should 
make the construction a fairly easy task. 
The consciousness of having made a 
skate-sail and done it well, affords great 
satisfaction in itself. If you lack facilities, 
take this prescription to the sail maker 
and keep the preparation on the shelf, un- 
til the river or bay freezes over, for there 
is good health and pleasure in it! 





It is Christmas day—and the atmos- 
phere of happiness and good-fellowship 
shines in every face and rings in every 
voice. Even nature seems comprehending, 
for a more glorious holiday would be im- 
possible to imagine, and down and out 
on the great expanse of gleaming ice 
troop the inhabitants of both sexes and 
all degrees. Dressed in toques, sashes 
and blanket coats, or in dull, prosaic 
mufti, they are all shod with steel and 
the speed of Mercury. In the background 
slide swiftly back and forth the wings of 
giant ice-boats, dazzling white against 
the metallic blue of unspecked sky, while 
near and far, in and out skim the skaters, 
arm and arm with smaller sails or rosy 
damsels of the town. 


Running before the wind. 
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Where ** Huckleberry Finn” lived. 





MARK TWAIN’S COUNTRY 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


ARK TWAIN has been a good deal 
M of a wanderer, but the region that 
is peculiarly his own and that his 
memory lingers over most fondly is the 
land of his boyhood. Again and again he 
recurs to it in his books and portrays with 
rare vividness the old life he then knew. 
His home was at Hannibal, Missouri, a loaf- 
ing, out-at-the-elbows, slave-holding river 
town. As matters were then, the Missis- 
sippi was far more interesting than any- 
thing else to the inhabitants, and the big 
teamboats arrived daily out of the mysteri- 
ous unknown of the north and south. The 
world lay whence they came and whither 
they went; but now they are infrequent, 
and their work is done by the prosaic rail- 
r( vads. 

Hannibal has grown a good deal in the 
last fifty years, but here and there the old 
lingers amidst the new, and surrounding 
nature in its wild hills and glens is essen- 
wally unchanged. The house the humorist 


lived in still stands and is much the same 
as it always was—a stumpy, two-story, 
clapboarded dwelling close to the side- 
walk. It is just off the main street snugged 
in among other similar buildings. The 
senior Clemens had a printing shop up- 
stairs in the L of the house, and as there 
were several children the living rooms 
must have been pretty well crowded. 

‘‘All the family was the nicest people 
you ever saw,” I was told; but they were 
very poor and the father died bankrupt 
when ‘“‘ Mark” was twelve years old. 

On the next street lived “‘Huckleberry 
Finn,” whose real name was Tom Blan- 
kenshipp. In the books this lad turns out 
to be quite an admirable character, but in 
actual life he and all his relatives were a 
very rough lot, and when he left town it 
was to go to the pen:tentiary. The house 
that was his home was always rude; how- 
ever, it has not yet succumbed to either age 
or chance, and its ruinous, unkempt an- 
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tiquity is quite worthy of its associations. 
Two or three negro families now live in it, 
and I made the acquaintance of one of the 
women inmates who was sitting out in 
front lunching on bread and a dish of 
greens. 

“This is the Huckleberry Finn house, 
isn’t it?” I inquired. 

“Tt sholy is,” was the reply; ‘‘an’ las’ 
year Huckleberry Finn and Mark Twain 
both was hyar to see it. Dey come toged- 
der in a two-horse coach, an’ dey each one 
give me a quarter.” 

‘Yo’ doan’ know nothin’ what yo’ 
talkin’ about,”’ said an irritated male voice 
from inside the lower room. ‘‘Huckle- 
berry Finn is daid long ago.” 

‘No he aint,” was the woman’s reply. 
‘‘He was hyar las’ year an’ give me a 
quarter. He had whiskers an’ look some 
like Santa Claus. You seen Santa Claus 
picture, aint you, mister? He was a little 
dried up ole man. Mark Twain is a heap 
bigger’n Huckleberry Finn.” 

““He’s daid, I tell yo!” said the voice 
indoors in gruff anger. 

From a window upstairs a disheveled 
young colored woman was looking down. 
The window-glass was mostly gone, and 
she had her head thrust through a hole left 
by a missing pane and one arm through a 
similar opening just below, so that she 
could rest her chin on her hand; and she 
made a very grotesque sort of a tableau. 
The woman below referred the matter in 
dispute to this looker-on, who said it was 
Huckleberry Finn that called with Mark 
Twain, and no mistake. Her response 
maddened the man inside past endurance, 
and he began swearing and stamping 
about and finally slammed the door. 

The woman with the lunch rolled up her 
eyes deprecatingly. ‘‘He git plumb crazy 
over his own mistakes,” she declared. 
‘**He doan’ know he wrong when I tell him 
so, an’ when all de neighbors tell him so, 
too. God has sent a judgment on me for 
marryin’ dat man. I gwine go away to St. 
Louis an’ jine a show if it aint nothin’ but 
de hoochy-koochy!”’ 

The part of the town I das in lay at the 
foot of a steep and lofty «hill with little 
homes clinging to it, and here and there 
stairways and zigzag paths. Farther north 
were other hills and among these the boys 
used sometimes to dig for treasure, and 
here, according to the Tom Sawyer book, 


was a haunted house. Even now there is a 
‘‘Ghost Holler.” I was told about it by a 
woman who lived near by. ‘“‘It’s a very 
lonely place,” said she. ‘It’s shady and 
awful deep, with high rocks on both sides, 
and it’s always damp, and the ferns grow 
there. It looks ghostly—it really does; and 
some people say they see things. I know 
the children have been in there and heard 
strange sounds and come running home 
they were so afraid. Folks claim someone 
was murdered in that holler a long time 
ago.” 

The hill where the boys used to dig for 
treasure with most enthusiasm, expecting 
to find ‘‘a brass pot with a hundred dollars 
in it, or a rotten chest full of diamonds,” 
was two miles north of the town up the 
‘‘river road” that creeps along the verge 
of the stream. According to tradition, the 
old Spanish explorers buried vast riches 
there. Adults as well as youngsters have 
de!ved after the fabled treasure, and the 
search has not even yet been abandoned; 
but if the scrubby pasture height holds any 
golden hoard in its stony soil it has thus 
far kept the secret well. Another attraction 
that the hill has is an Indian mound. This 
is on the loftiest crest of the bluff, an im- 
pressive spot commanding an immense 
sweep of river and valley. The mound is 
eight or ten feet high and has a base some 
twenty feet across. These mounds are 
common on the uplands, but they have all 
been dug into and pillaged by the whites. 

The most notable of the Tom Sawyer 
adventures occurred in a cave three miles 
beyond the town in the other direction. 
The cave entrance is in a low valley to 
which a long winding road descends from 
the main highway on the hills. 

I had been told the cave was ‘‘sort 0’ on 
the bum,” and the evidences of its being a 
run-down pleasure resort were quite ap- 
parent. Near the entrance were a few 
shabby buildings including a_ pavilion. 
The passage into the earth had been 
roughly enlarged and a slatted door, 
whacked together by some tinkerer, had 
been put up. I joined a party that was just 
going in with a guide who distributed 
candles and then led the way. The cavern 
honeycombs the earth with several miles 
of devious and tangled passages, and it 
was among these passages that Tom Saw- 
yer and Becky Thatcher were lost on that 
Saturday of the picnic, and they did not get 
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out until Tuesday afternoon. The walls 
of the cave are a monotonous gray, and 
the channels never have width or height 
enough to be impressive; but the age of it 
all, the silence and the gloom, are not easily 
forgotten. 

Our guide had read Mark Twain’s 
works and was quite capable of discussing 
them. ‘‘They’re entertaining,” he said; 
‘‘but they’re mostly fictition. Mark was 
here last year. I was expecting to see a 
great tall man, and yet he’s no larger’n you 
or me, and just an ordinary man to look 
at. He’s got a big reputation, though— 
probably because he’s kind of an oddity— 
something on the ancient order I might 
say. He has a rambling disposition, and I 
expect it’s his nature to be uneasy and to 
think some other place would suit him 
better’n the one he’s in—same like a 
tramp. He’s livin’ in Italy just as present 
and writin’ the history of the world so far 
as he knows it.” 

The author’s birthplace was Florida, a 
little town up Salt River, twenty or thirty 
miles away. I decided to see it, but the 
railroad does not go nearer than a half- 
dozen miles and I walked the rest of the 
distance. 

The town is a primitive hilltop hamlet 
well away from the busy world, and it is 
seldom stirred from its placidity. Its visi- 
ble life, as I saw it, consisted largely of loit- 
erers around the store porches and num- 
erous wandering pigs on the streets. These 
pigs had no qualms about lying down to 
sleep in the middle of the highways, and 
their miry rooting-places were every- 
where. The majority of them belonged to 
the proprietor of the village drugstore, and 
it was his habit to feed them directly in 
front of his place of business. 

I found lodging at an old-fashioned 
farmhouse. The floors were covered with 
rag carpets, some of which were quite new 
and calculated to put a rainbow to shame 
with the variegated brightness of their 
stripes. Rag carpets are the standard kind 
throughout the Missouri country among 
sensible people of moderate means. In a 
back shed of one of the Florida dwellings 
was a carpet in process of weaving, and 
before I left town I went in and watched 
the work. The woman weaver said she 
earned twelve or fifteen dollars each 


spring and fall. She charged ten cents a 
yard and had to work very persistently to 
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do five yards in a day. “It’s hard on your 
clothes doing this weaving,” she added, 
‘‘and I wear out enough in a season to 
make a rag carpet for myself out of ’em.” 

After supper that first night at the old 
farmhouse I sat on the porch with my 
landlord and his wife, and they told me 
about pioneer days, and about the raiding 
and bushwhacking from which the town 
suffered in war time. 

‘People was mighty mean then,” mused 
the man—‘‘though they’re mean enough 
any time, as furas that is concerned. They 
thought nothin’ of droppin’ in on you with 
ten cr fifteen horses to feed and not payin’ 
a cent; and they was always on the watch 
to find out whether you was helpin’ the 
other side. I tell you it made a fellow’s 
eyes bug out to have one of their shinin’ guns 
poked in the window at you unawares.” 

But what interested me most during my 
stay in Florida was to meet an old lady 
eighty-three years of age, who remembered 
distinctly when the Clemens family were 
residents of the place. The father was for a 
time a merchant here and built a log house 
to live in. While this log dwelling was 
being erected the family occupied a little 
two-room frame house, and in the kitchen 
of that house Mark Twain was born, No- 
vember 30, 1835. The house still stands, 
though now vacant and rather ruinous. The 
family moved to the log dwelling when the 
baby was three or four weeks old. That 
stood until recently, but during its later 
years no one lived in it and people got in 
the habit of taking away bits of it as Mark 
Twain relics. ‘‘Why, they tore the house 
pretty near to pieces!”’ said the old lady. 
“They'd carry off brickbats from the 
chimney and pieces of glass from the 
windows and splinters of wood from the 
doors and other parts, until they’d got 
about everything but the logs. 

‘**Mr. Clemens took his family to Han- 
nibal when Mark Twain was still a very lit- 
tle boy, and since the boy has growed up he 
aint been here more’n once or twice. He’s 
famous—and yet I couldn’t see that he was 
different from most folks, except he had 
long hair and wa’n’t very neat. I’ve read 
his travels some. They’re light and 
trashy; but they’re jovial, and I suppose 
that’s what people like about ’em.” 

When I returned to Hannibal I met 
other old-time acquaintances of the 
humorist. According to two ancients 
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who I interrupted in an endless series of 
checker games at the back of a store, 
Mark Twain is ‘‘the most overrated man 
in America. There’s about as much truth 
in those sayings in his books,” I was in- 
formed, ‘‘as there is in a ten-cent novel. 
His brother Orion who was a printer knew 
more in a minute than Sam ever did know; 
and yet Orion never made no reputation. 
As a boy, Sam was just like other boys, ex- 
cept he might have been a little slower. 
He was considered blamed dull, to tell you 
the truth. It was his peculiar drawl and 
accent that made him famous, I’ll be 
dogged if it wa’n’t.” 

But another man, one of the author’s 
old schoolmates, discoursed thus: 
was a mighty still sort of a boy. He was 
distant, and had as a rule rather be by him- 
self than with the rest of the boys. Most 
of us used to like to get in a skift after 
school and go off fishin’. We’d have our 
poles and boxes o’ worms all ready under 
the schoolhouse and we’d grab ’em out 
soon as school was done and go off across 
the river to the slues and ponds and stay 
till dark drove us home. But I never rico- 
lect of Sam a-goin’ fishin’ with us or a- 
huntin’ with us, though he liked to go 
down to the cave. 
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In the kitchen of this house Mark Twain was born. 
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“He was a good talker and had the 
same slow way 0’ speakin’ he’s got now. 
If he was to come along this minute and 
say, ‘Charlie, let’s me ’n’ you go down to 
the cave,’ I’d know him just by the tone of 
his voice. 

‘“Whatever he told about, he’d talk so to 
make sport. He’d tell things in a different 
way from what the rest of us could, and it 
sounded funny. He used to tell us tales 
and we loved to listen at him. His father 
had a book—‘The Arabian Nights’—that 
no one else had in town, and Sam would 
get us boys together of nights and tell us 
stories from that book, and we’d have been 
glad to listen at him all night. 

“In the spring of ’58 he went on the 
river to learn piloting, because then the 
steamboats was more interestin’ than any- 
thing else, and you found people from all 
parts of the world travelin’ on ’em. It 
ain’t thataway now. Our river uphere is 
played out.” 

But in the old days the river carried 
Mark Twain away to new scenes, and he 
has seldom returned; yet the half-rustic 
life of the town of his boyhood, and the rug- 
ged hills and vales around, no doubt con- 
tributed much in developing and furnish- 
ing inspiration for his peculiar genius. 
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THE 
MIDDLE WEST DISCOVERS 


By H. C. CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 


PORTS” with long cigars between 
their lips, speeding trotters on the 
boulevards; half-grown boys and 

full-grown loafers playing baseball in 
vacant lots—that -was amateur sport in 
Chicago less than a score of years ago. 
There were race tracks, to be sure, where 
fast young men gambled their patrimony 
away, and junketing cruises on the lake, 
where Boad of Trade yachtsmen ‘‘ spliced 
the main brace’? whenever the Grosse 
Point light flashed red; but a college-bred 
man playing an honest game for honest 
love of it was as rare as a millionaire taking 
a Saturday off. Sport was for the ‘‘ Sports ” 
and it meant gambling and drinking. 
Sportsmen were unknown. 

The conditions in Chicago were typical 
of the other cities of the Middle West. 
Six days of work and a day of boredom, 
week in and week out for the college man; 
six days of worry and a day of piety for 
the millionaire—piety in the form of 
passing the plate at morning service, and 
perverting the digestion, with cold meat, 
jam and pickles at the Sunday evening 
meal. Small wonder the millionaire died 
of Bright’s disease and the college man 
of ennui, since the very name of sport was 
anathema. 

When I left college—and I am not the 
oldest living graduate by any means— 
sport in Chicago was represented by a few 
tennis clubs, a yacht club, and a boat club. 
The tennis clubs, small in membership, 
were composed mostly of young men who 
could not lose their ‘‘jobs” because they 
were the sons of the rich; but they were 
frowned upon by the money-grubbers for 
playing such a trivial game even after 
business hours. Of course they dared 
not play on Sunday. The boat club was 
moribund and has since passed away; the 
yacht club was composed mostly of Board 
of Trade plungers whose seamanship was 
confined to the “ main brace.” They were 
jolly fellows, those yachtsmen of the early 
eighties, but, excepting Captain John 
Prindiville and a few salty pals of his, they 
were not sailormen, They had cares to 
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drown and when they left the wheat pit 
they went to the lake and drowned them. 

If I were asked when honest sport in the 
West began, I should say it wason Thanks- 
giving day, ’88. The college colony had 
grown until it had assumed the proportions 
of a university club, comprising among 
it’s membership, several football stars 
from Eastern elevens; and in that year 
some daring spirits frem among them, 
conceived the idea of a Thanksgiving 
football game for the benefit of charity. 
Ben Lamb, F. G. Peters and Arthur 
Farwell of Yale, J. B. Waller of Princeton, 
J. V. Cowling of Harvard, Ben Lockwood 
of Columbia—I wish I could remember 
the names of the entire eleven—invited 
Michigan to a battle royal on the gridiron. 
Michigan was new to football but they 
were young, lithe undergraduates, who 
thought to find the winded and spavined 
“grads” an easy mark. The old war- 
horses, however, knew the game from the 
ground up; they puffed and grunted as 
they dragged their stiffened limbs about 
the snow-covered field, but the ball went 
where they told it to go, and, when the 
score rolled up to something like forty to 
nothing, a more surprised and chagrined 
lot of college boys you never saw than those 
humbled wearers of the maise and blue. 

Charity has covered a multitude of sins, 
but it has at least two virtues to it’s credit. 
It taught Chicago that gentlemen could 
be sportsmen without impairing their 
standing in the community; and it taught 
the University of Michigan that football 
is a scientific game. For several years 
that annual game for charity continued, 
until, losing the cachet of the University 
club, it degenerated to an annual slugging 
match. 

In the West, as in the East, football is 
the dominant game, but it is college foot- 
ball now; for Michigan, Wisconsin or 
Chicago would simply slaughter any 
eleven of spavined graduates with the 
rashness to face them. However, the 
lesson of that Thanksgiving game has not 
been lost. Michigan has learned foot- 
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ball, and the business men of Chicago no 
longer despise a player of games. 


Racing has always thrived in the Middle. 


West, as elsewhere in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, but amateur racing never. A 


gentleman jockey is unknown, and to my 
mind, professional racing is not a sport. 
Like professional sparring it is a game 
for sports not for sportsmen—a heritage 
from Rome. In sport, I confess, I am a 
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rigid Puritan. If we are to have racing, pounding match, until one man gives a 
let the owners ride their own horses; let lead the rest can’t follow. That, to my 
the game be a point-to-point steeplechase mind, is sport. Rome had her charioteers 
from the town common to the spire of the and gladiators: we have our jockeys and 
next village church, or a follow-the-leader ‘‘sluggers.”” I can see but little difference. 
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But that is a digression. If charity 
jootball was the revelation, it remained 
jor the Ancient and Honorable game of 
Golf to do the proselyting. The reason 
is not far to seek. Golf is a game for the 
old and the young, the hale, the halt—I 
was almost going to say the blind, but I 
believe you must keep your ’ee on the ball, 
therefore, it is a game within the powers 
of any business man. I had a good deal 
to do with the development of golf in its 
early days; indeed, I believe I had the 
distinction of playing the first game west 
cf the Alleghany Mountains; but the 
Ancient and Honorable progressed be- 
yond me until during my presidency of 
the Onwentsia Club, one of the qualifica- 
tions for membership in that institution 
was to beat me. If a candidate could not 
do that he was blackballed as unworthy 
of a club which had twice held the Cham- 
pionship. Although I finally gave up golf 

or rather the game gave me up—I cannot 
begin to estimate the lasting good that 
exasperating pastime has done for the 
Middle West. It is the only game in 
which we have ever met the East on equal 
terms; but, remember, it is the only game 
ever played with any degree of seriousness; 
and more than that, it is the only game 
which has ever dragged the sluggish busi- 
ness man from his desk. 

Lake Forest claims the honor of the 
first golf course, laid out by Charles B. 
\lacDonald—a nine-hole affair in a grove 
of trees, with holes varying in length from 
eighty to two hundred yards. Absurd 
it would seem to the golfer of to-day, 
but when Urbun H. Broughton and the 
writer drove off in a blinding rain storm 
for the first game on that ridiculous course, 
and I tore up a divot the size of my hand 
and managed to send the ball about ten 
feet, I confess that a hundred yards 
looked as formidable as a mile would 
to-day. That was in ’92, and for two 
years golf flourished solely on that course 
amid the trees and flower beds. The 
players were three or four Englishmen 
and myself. 

MacDonald scorned such a baby links, 
but he never lost an opportunity to tout 
golf, until in ’94 he found a stretch of open 
country and a few choice spirits with the 
temerity to have a try at the game. Be- 
side the railway station at Belmont—a 
half hour’s ride from town on the Bur- 
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lington—they set up a galvanized-iron 
portable house in which to keep their 
clubs, and a quarter of a mile away on a 
piece of rolling pasture land, they laid out 
a full-fledged nine-hole course. That 
was the beginning of the Chicago Golf 
Club, the oldest organized golf club in the 
West. 

In ’94 golf was in the air—the microbe 
had begun its deadly work. While 
MacDonald and his pupils were ploughing 
up divots at Belmont—cr rather while 
MacDonald was carefully replacing the 
divots his pupils had ploughed—the scorn- 
ful citizens of Lake Forest stopped occa- 
sionally to see the efforts of my English 
friends and my humble self. They came, 
they saw, and were conquered, for every 
man who came to scoff, remained to pray 
that he might cease to fan the air. With 
merciless intent I managed to slip a club 
into the hands of each of these guileless 
Lake Foresters—business men for the 
most part—and tee a ball. When they 
came in hot and angry from their struggles. 
Lake Forest being a temperance town, I 
surreptitiously opened a bottle of Scotch. 
In about three Saturday afternoons the 
town was conquered, and before the 
summer had passed Chicago converts 
began flocking to the course among the 
trees. General Miles followed the first 
handicap event on horseback, with a 
cavalcade of glittering staff officers; 
business men began to leave their offices 
on Saturday at noon—sometimes on week 
days as well—and in the early autumn, 
after the Lake Foresters had seen what a 
golf course was, during a team match, 
four a side, on the Belmont course, the 
cry for a club house and links became too 
great to be withstood. 

The year ’95 saw the removal of the 
Chicago Golf Club to a better course and 
more commodious quarters at Wheaton, 
and the opening of the Lake Forest Golf 
Club; it saw MacDonald win the amateur 
championship as well. Other cities fell 
in line—St. Louis, Pittsburg, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati—another club. was started at 
Belmont, the Illinois by name, and Lake 
Forest again outgrew its quarters, with 
the Onwentsia Club as the result. Detroit 
and Cleveland joined the golfing clan of the 
Middle West; the game spread to Denver, 
and westward to the Pacific Slope; clubs, 
too numerous to chronicle, sprang to life 
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until every station near Chicago found 
its platforms filled with eager golfers. 
The game is played now, wherever there 
are forty acres of grass and a settlement 
of houses, but other boroughs have yet 
to rival Chicago. Thirty odd courses 
within a radius of thirty miles. And let 
me add that the buisness men of the Mid- 
dle West are no 
longer sallow dys- 
peptics, who toil 
from 8 A.M. till 6 
pM. Golf has 
made their blood 
flow and the color 
come to the 
cheeks. They no 
longer despise a 
sportsman. 

If Chicago is 
the mother of 
western golf, an- 
other city has giv- 
en birth to a 
game, which only 
the truest sports- 
man has the cour- 
age to play. I 
mean St. Louis 
and the game of 
Polo. Lamar, in 
Iowa, might claim 
that honor, but it 
was English polo 
played by Eng- 
lishmen—not the 
native article. It 
was in ’98, I be- 
lieve, when 
Charles and J. W. 
Scudder, H. Mc- 
Kittrick, G. P. 
Doan, J. Sheppley 
and three others, 
nailed cross pieces 
to broom handles 
for sticks, stuck 
four scantlings in- 
to a side hill, near 
the Bridgeton Club, for goal posts, and, 
with a baseball, played native polo for 
the first time in the Middle West. The 
game must have been cousin-german to a 
circus, but some of those men are still 
playing polo to-day, and good polo at 
that. For three years those St. Louis 
pioneers played after their own ideas, 
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until, in the parlance of the day, they 
became ‘‘chesty.””. Then the English 
colonists came up from Lamar. The 
scorer in that game must have worked 
overtime adding up goals for the Britishers, 
but the St. Louisians discovered that there 
was such a thing as team play—not to 
mention riding off—and they have cer- 
tainly profited by 
the lesson. 

The story of 
polo in Chicago is 
similar, with St. 
Louis playing the 
role of Lamar. In 
‘92, if memory 
serves me well, J. 
C. Evans, the late 
Colonel Frank 
Michler, U. S. A., 
Walter Farwell, 
F. W. Lamport, 
Colonel Jacobs, 
Messrs. W. Vernor 
Booth and W. W. 
Keith, found a 
hay field some- 
where in the sub- 
urbs, at a spot 
called Brookline, 
and, with a pony 
or so apiece, made 
an attempt at 
polo, the chief 
characteristic of 
which consisted in 
discovering how 
not to fall off. In 
93 the Washing- 
ton Park Club, 
having been 
forced by legisla- 
tion to abandon 
racing, invited the 
embryo polo men 
to remove to their 
infield. For years 
polo languished 
there, with an 
occasional drubbing at the hands of St. 
Louis, and an occasional trip to Buffalo, 
but it could not be said to have flourished 
until its removal to the Onwentsia Club 
in ’98. A tournament was played that 
year by Buffalo, Onwentsia and St. Louis; 
and such a Waterloo as the two former met 
at the hands of what the local gallery 
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called the ‘‘corn huskers,”’ would be hard 
to match. St. Louis had been learning 
the game and recruiting new strength. 
Messrs. John and S. C. Davis, G. H.Walker 
and G. P. Doan made as tidy a team as 
you could ask to see outside a champion- 
ship match, and Buffalo must have taken 
their beating somewhat to heart, as, in spite 
of annual invita 
tions, they have 
never again in- 
vaded the Middle 
West. Since that 
year, St. Louis 
and Onwentsia 
have had the polo 
field to them- 
selves, but the lat- 
ter have been com- 
ing on_ steadily 
until they can hold 
their own at the 
handicap game, at 
least; although 
they still have 
much to learn at 
the hands of the 
“corn huskers.” 
Polo now thrives 
lustily at Onwent- 
sia and there are 
rumors of teams 
being formed at 
Louisville and 
Kansas City; but 
St. Louis is still 
the premier polo 
city of the West. 
The Middle 
West is not a 
horseman’s coun- 
try, except in the 
matter of profes- 
sional racing, but 
I venture to 
prophesy a new 
era. Coaching 
since the eighties, 
when the late 
Charles Schwartz turned out a well ap- 
pointed drag and braved the ridicule 
of the street arabs, has always thrived 
in Chicago to some degree, but not till 
two years ago was heard the tootle of a 
guard’s horn. The “‘Old Times,” horsed 
by a syndicate of enthusiasts, with Messrs. 
Iloward Gillette, W. Vernon Booth and 
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W. W. Keith as whips, braved a rainy 
season and ran daily on schedule time 
from Chicago to Highland Park; but 
Milwaukee was the pioneer of road coach- 
ing, since in ’91 Fred Pabst, horsed and 
drove a coach from the Cream City to 
Oconomowoc. : 
To my mind, the very word sport savors 
so much of the 
horse, that I could 
not apply the term 
“sporting com- 
munity” to any 
place where the 
horse did not rule. 
Lake Forest, the 
site of the On- 
wentsia Club, is 
certainly becom- 
ing such, if it has 
not already at- 
tained that dis- 
tinction. Polo 
thrived there from 
the moment the 
ponies first sniffed 
the dank pasture 
land and purged 
their nestrils of 
the sooty air of 
the city; but since 
the institution of 
the annual open- 
air horse show, the 
blue ribbon has 
become the fetish 
of all, without re- 
gard to age, sex, 
or previous con- 
dition of servitude 
to business or gclf. 
To own a prize- 
winner has be- 
come a_ passion; 
that, however, is 
the least of the 
equinal triumphs. 
The men who 
tool The ‘Old 
Times” are Onwentsians, to be sure, but 
they are also polo men and all-round 
sportsmen: but hunting—the king of 
sports, as polo is of games—has, in 
two seasons, taken such a hcld as fairly 
to stagger one familiar with the small 
fields and exclusive interest called forth 
by the sport in the East. For a couple cf 
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seasons, paper chases had been, the vogue, 
and the enthusiasm thus aroused broke 
forth two years ago in a wild outburst of 
hunting. It was drag hunting to be sure 
but so popularized by Mr. Arthur T. 
Aldis, the tactful Master, that no one was 
frightened away by the magnitude of the 
jumps, and at the end of the season the 
Onwentsia pack was followed by a field, 
the magnitude of which would put Myopia 
and Meadowbrook to shame. It was a 
motley field, to be sure—savoring, perhaps, 
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other. If I pointed a moral from the 
junketers of twenty years ago, the yachts- 
man of to-day is surely a sailorman, since 
he sails his own ship. It takes a seaman 
to brave old Michigan, or any of our in- 
land seas, and that is what the men of 
to-day are doing, in every sort of craft 
from the tiniest knockabout to smart 
thirty-footers. Of larger raters there are 
few, and I believe that is a blessing for the 
sport, since it keeps it in the hands of 
Corinthians. Cleveland and Detroit are 
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of the Brighton Harriers—but it was a 
popular field, comprising all sorts and 
conditions from the farmer lads of the 
neighborhood to millionaire stock-brokers 
and college professors. It was a case of 
the more the merrier and that is, to my 
mind, what hunting should be if it is to 
thrive as an exotic. 

Perhaps, I have been unduly severe on 
the yachting of the early days, for ever 
since the aborigines first paddled their 
own canoes, men of the West have gone 
down to the lake in ships of some sort or 


blessed by nature with neighboring har- 
bors and stretches of fine cruising water, 
but for the yachtsman of Milwaukee or 
Chicago there is but one choice—the open 
sea. That makes sailormen, but it makes 
yachting monotonous. 

Chicago is the center of Western tennis 
as it is of golf, and has put forth some 
high-class players in the Chase and the 
Neel brothers, and Collins and Wardner. 
Wyandotte, the pioneer club, has ceased 
to exist—and Kenwood is easily the pre- 
mier tennis club of the West. 
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What I have written here are the im- 
pressions of an observer of twenty years; 
impressions of the sport of busy men who 
twenty years ago denied the possibility 
of out-door exercise for any but the college 
boy or loafer. During that time a revolu- 
tion has been wrought, and now, a love of 
healthful exercise throbs in the hearts of 
all, from office boy to lawyer, doctor or 


merchant prince. A leisure class I am 


proud to say, does not exist in the Middle 
West—and I am also proud to chronicle 
that within the short period of my observa- 
tion, our money-makers have been con- 


verted from work fanatics to rational men 
who realize that extremes, either of work 
or play, are equally to be avoided. Sport, 
in the Middle West, has found itself. 
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STODDART 


By ALFRED 


between Grigsby and old Hender- 

son at their club before Grigsby 
came down—not in so many words, per- 
haps. But a definite understanding ex- 
isted between the two men. 

When the train stopped at Meadow- 
thorpe Grigsby alighted from the parlor 
car with caution. He was not in the first 
bloom of.youth and the long ride had made 
his joints stiff. His hair was quite gray 
about the temples and in spite of his 
jaunty air and youthful clothes he ap- 
peared quite an old man. His limbs 


TT". matter was all cut and dried 


trembled slightly as he crossed the plat- 


form and bowed elaborately to a girl who, 
assisted by a groom, was trying to keep a 
restive young horse from bolting with a 
very high dog cart. 

Indeed she was so busily engaged with 
her horse that she did not see Grigsby at 
first, and his studied salutation was quite 
lost upon her. Grigsby repeated it, 
however, with much enthusiasm and this 
time not in vain, for Miss Henderson 
bestowed upon him a nod and a smile and 
bade him ‘‘hop in, and be quick about it.” 

Thus admonished, Grigsby scrambled 
painfully into the cart, barking his shins 
on the iron step as he did so, but smiling 
triumphantly when the feat was accom- 
plished. As he dropped into the seat 
beside her, Miss Henderson signalled to 
the groom to let go of the horse’s head, and 
the latter, a fine bay colt, shot off at a 


gallop, bouncing the cart along at an 
alarming pace, the groom only gaining 
his seat at the back with difficulty. 

Grigsby took a firm grip upon the side 
of the cart and tried to look as if he was 
happy. For Grigsby had come a-wooing. 

Old Henderson and he had been club 
cronies for many years. Henderson was 
a man who had theories of his own, es- 
pecially about the duties of children to 
their parents. Daisy Henderson also had 
theories of her own, and in some respects 
they did not coincide with those of her 
respected parent. 

For instance, Henderson had a theory 
that a girl ought to marry a man con- 
siderably her senior, a man whose years 
and experience would compel her respect, 
such a man say, as Douglas Grigsby, who 
was very comfortably off indeed and who 
was fond of whist and who possessed many 
other good qualities in old Henderson’s 
mind. 

Miss Daisy, however, had a theory that 
a girl ought to marry the man she loved 
even though he were only a couple of 
years older than herself and hadn’t a 
dollar (figuratively speaking), and never 
under any circumstances played whist, 
but who rode to hounds just as often as 
business and the exigencies of his finances 
permitted. In short, Miss Daisy’s theory 
was that she could be perfectly happy with 
Hartley Graham, to whom the latter de- 
scription applied more or less accurately. 
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There had been a storm over the matter 
in the Henderson household. Daisy’s 
mother had died when Daisy was quite a 
child, so that the whole responsibility 
rested with her father. The battle had 
waged furiously for some weeks and had 
ended in a sort of armed neutrality which 
Henderson fondly deluded himself into 
believing meant victory to him. 

Of course, Graham was requested not 
to call at the Henderson place and all 
communication between Daisy and he was 
strictly forbidden, and equally of course, 
the lovers saw each other as often as 
possible in spite of all precautions. And 
in the meantime old Henderson was slyly 
preparing Daisy’s mind for his long- 
cherished project of marrying her to 
Douglas Grigsby. 

When her father told her he had invited 
Grigsby down to Meadowthorpe for a week 
he had expected a scene. But in this re- 
spect he was agreeably disappointed. 

“T suppose he rides,” said the girl. 
“Surely he won’t expect me to give up my 
hunting to entertain him.” 

‘Every gentleman rides,” said Hender- 
son, anxious to make the best impression 
possible for Grigsby. He remembered 
having seen him in the park on a steady- 
going hack. ‘‘But as for fox-hunting, I 
am not sure.” 

“We will see,” laughed Daisy, and old 
Henderson eyed her suspiciously. He 
was not at all sure of the drift of things. 

“This is rather a restive animal—is it 
not?” said Grigsby anxiously as the cart 
bounded along toward the Henderson 
place. 

““Oh, he’s a little fresh,” said Daisy, 
as the bay shied at a rock and swerved 
across the road. ‘“‘You see he isn’t often 
put to harness. He’sa hunter. You can 
ride him to-morrow. The hounds meet 
near here.” 

“That would be delightful,” said 
Grigsby, ‘‘but I would rather stay home 
with you and your father.” 

“You can stay home with father if you 
wish, but I never miss a meet of the hounds 
unless I am ill.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you 
ride yourself—across country.” 

“‘Why, of course. You ride, don’t you ?”’ 

“Oh, certainly,” said Grigsby. 

He had never in all his life ridden a 
horse over a two-foot hurdle and he had 


never expected to do so. But he was 
sensitive about his age and fearful of be- 
traying his infirmities. So he lied cheer- 
fully and trusted to Fate. 

But Fate did not smile upon his plans. 

At the dinner table that night Daisy 
announced gleefully to her father that Mr. 
Grigsby was very fond of fox hunting, and 
was going to ride Demon the next day. 

Mr. Henderson looked puzzled and 
glanced at Grigsby, but the latter was 
smiling his assent. 

‘“‘T guess he knows ‘what he’s doing,” 
said Henderson to himself. “If he is 
really fond of hunting they’ll get on well 
together.” 

Mr. Henderson’s wardrobe was laid 
under contribution next morning to fit 
Grigsby out with riding things. They 
proved rather a sorry fit, for Grigsby was 
as thin as old Henderson was stout, but 
when he was fully attired, the former 
flattered himself he presented quite a 
sporting appearance. 

He tried to enjoy his breakfast, but 
always the vision of that frolicsome four- 
year-old with the highly suggestive name 
of Demon obtruded itself upon him and 
destroyed his relish for the meal. 

Old Henderson had excused himself to 
his guest saying that he was getting too 
stout to hunt, and Grigsby, with some 
trepidation and the assistance of a groom, 
had hoisted himself to Demon’s saddle. 

The latter had behaved like a model 
horse so far, and as they walked slowly to 
the Kennels where the meet was to be, 
Grigsby felt his spirits rise perceptibly. 
Daisy was mounted on her little black 
mare Sprite, who possessed quite a repu- 
tation as a goer with the Meadowthorpe 
crowd. 

She chatted freely with Grigsby and the 
latter thought her more delightful than 
ever. He had never seen her before ex- 
cept in town; but here at Meadowthorpe, 
on her black mare, she was quite herself 
—a very charming self indeed, thought 
Grigsby. 

Daisy was warmly greeted by the wait- 
ing field when she rode up, and Bradbury, 
the M. F. H., shook Grigsby warmly by 
the hand when Daisy introduced them. 

“Glad to see you at Meadowthorpe, 
Mr. Grigsby; Miss Henderson has been 
telling us all about you. I hear you are 
very keen on hunting.” 
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“Oh, yes—very,” said Grigsby un- 
blushingly. Had he seen the twinkle in 
Bradbury’s eyes as they met Daisy’s blue 
ones, he might have been less complacent. 

As it was, he shook hands very coldly 
with Hartley Graham when Daisy pre- 
sented the latter. Of course he had heard 
from Henderson of Daisy’s attachment 
for him and he was considerably annoyed 
when she held a short but confidential 
conversation with her former lover. 

“Do be careful, Daisy,’”’? Graham said 
to her in a low voice. 

“Trust me—and Sprite,”’ she answered 
ungrammatically. ‘“‘ And watch old Hoary- 
head.” 

“We are going to run a drag to-day, 
Mr. Grigsby,” said the M. F. H., riding up. 

““That’s good,” said Grigsby, wonder- 
ing what kind of a fox a drag was anyhow. 

The hounds were put on the scent and 
it was not long before they were off in full 
cry. Bradbury, with a wave of his arm 
motioned the field to give them time, then, 
putting his flea-bitten gray at a low wall, 
he popped over into the field and the rest 
followed him one by one. 

“Keep your eye on me,” called Daisy 
over her shoulder to Grigsby, whose heart 
was in his mouth. Demon was beginning 
to dance with all four feet at once in a most 
alarming manner. 

‘Well, it’s got to be done,” muttered 
Grigsby to himself in desperation as he 
loosed Demon’s head and the latter shot 
toward the wall. He cleared it with a 
bound, landing fully ten feet within the 
field. Grigsby left the saddle completely, 
but fortunately came down again on the 
pommel, whence he slipped back again, 
by a lucky accident, into the proper posi- 
tion. 

‘Great heavens!” said Grigsby to him- 
self, ‘‘I can never in the world do that 
again.” 

It was a small but select field that day. 
No one but the “‘hard riders’’ seemed to 
be out. Grigsby was the last one to go 
over the wall and Demon was anxious to 
catch up with the rest. So he galloped 
across the field as though shot from a 
cannon, paying little or no attention to 
Grigsby’s desperate tugs at the reins. 

Now the truth of the matter was, that it 
was ‘‘horse-killers’ day’’ with the Meadow- 
thorpe, though Grigsby was _ blissfully 
unconscious of the fact and would not 
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know what it meant anyhow. About 
once a month it was deemed necessary 
to allow some of the hot-blooded hard 
riders of the hunt to work off their surplus 
energy in a drag hunt, which was really 
nothing more nor less than a first-class 
steeplechase. 

Weary of having his best hounds ridden 
down time and again by the horse-killing 
fraternity, Bradbury, the M. F. H., com- 
promised by appointing this special fix- 
ture once a month for their benefit. A 
few couples of hounds were taken out 
merely as a matter of form and after they 
were given a good start Bradbury would 
give the signal and then it would be a 
mad race to the “kill,” every man for 
himself and the devil take the hindmost. 

It was a popular plan. The “horse- 
killers” liked it because the pace was fast. 
The ‘‘road brigade” liked it because the 
drag was generally laid so that by pound- 
ing their horses’ legs off along the ‘‘ ’ard 
igh road,”’ they could see most of the fun. 
Moreover, it afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for schooling young steeplechasers, 
of which there were always a number in 
training at Meadowthorpe. 

On the present occasion Grigsby was 
the ‘“‘hindmost man,” and he could almost 
find it in his heart to wish the devil would 
take him. For the rest of the field had 
just cleared in rapid succession a high 
post-and-rail fence just ahead of him and 
Demon was going at it at a rate which 
meant destruction either to the fence or 
himself, Grigsby felt sure, not to speak of 
his rider. 

However, they got over it somehow, 
though Grigsby never knew how. There 
was a spring by Demon, a frantic clutching 
of his mane by Grigsby, a resentful crash 
by the fence, and the thing was done. 

Then ensued the most terrible ten 
minutes Grigsby had ever passed in all 
his life. Now and then he caught glimpses 
of Daisy far ahead, sailing over fences and 
brooks like a bird on the little black mare, 
but he was too thoroughly frightened to 
give her much thought. 

Demon went the whole course and 
galloped in at the “death” triumphant— 
but riderless. Daisy and Hartley Graham, 
galloping back, found Grigsby sitting 
under a tree nursing his wounds, which 
were not very serious, though his face was 
deathly pale with fright. 
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Daisy was extremely solicitous about 
j him and reproached herself vigorously for 
allowing him to ride such a difficult mount. 
‘But you see,” she said sweetly, “I 
thought you were a veteran fox hunter, 
Mr. Grigsby.” Grigsby made no reply. 
Under no consideration would he mount 
Demon again, nor any other horse; so they 
| had to get a farmer to drive him home, 
where his bruises were bathed in arnica 
and bandaged, and he was made as com- 
fortable as possible. 

Daisy waited on him and saw to his 
comfort with a devotion which was really 
very touching. Grigsby seemed to ap- 
preciate it thoroughly, but his mind was 
working out a problem of his own. 

The upshot of it was that he held a con- 
fidential conversation with old Henderson 
two or three days later in which he im- 
parted to that worthy parent his views 
upon the management of daughters in 
general, and especially upon the advis- 
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ability of certain warm-blooded and 
energetic young sportswomen marrying 
men who can “‘go the pace”’ with them. 

“You can do as you like, of course, my 
dear fellow, but you know ‘young blood 
must have its day,’ and as for me, I’m out 
of it. There may be no fool like an old 
fool, but during that ten minutes’ ride the 
other day I swore to myselt if I ever lived 
through it, [would reform. I’m going back 
to New York and my club, and if you 
take my advice, the next time you meet that 
young Graham, who seems a decent sort of 
a chap and who rides like a centaur, you 
will ask him to dinner.” 

Old Henderson did take Grigsby’s ad- 
vice and did ask Hartley Graham to din- 
ner, and when Hartley and Daisy were 
married in the following June, Grigsby 
himself was best man. And his present 
to the bride was the handsomest side 
saddle which had ever been seen at Mea- 
dowthorpe. 
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SANDY’S SANTA CLAUS 


By C. H. 
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ute, can’t you?” Jim stopped, 

expectant; most men did when 
the clear childish treble rang out in auto- 
cratic summons. Children are so very 
few in Alaska, and those there are, seem 
always to have a heterogeneous _like- 
ness to every man’s own little ones at 
home. So ‘‘Summit” Jim waited for 
Sandy Wilson, ‘‘the only boy kid on th’ 
trail,” as he would have proudly told you 
had you asked him. 

‘Well, Kidlet, what’s it now?” he 
asked kindly, as Sandy puffingly arrived 
at his side, looking for all the world like a 
small, fat porpoise in his skin coat and fur 
trousers. ; 

‘*Look-a-yere, Summit Jim,” gasped 
the boy, out of breath with running, ‘“‘ain’t 
we nearer th’ North Pole yere than down 
in th’ Pan-Handle?” 

“Why, yes, I reckon so,” answered 
Jim, puzzled. 

“Well,” continued his tiny inquisitor, 
“don’t Santy Claus live at the North 
Pole?” an indignant note creeping into 
his voice. 


ni Oh, Summit Jim! Wait a min- 
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““No, I guess—hold on—I reckon he do, 
kid—I b’lieve I’ve so hearn tell of ——” 

“Well, then,” demanded Sandy, tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘if he’s nearer us now than he 
is to th’ States, why can’t he stop a-yere an’ 
give Sis an’ me some presents?” 

Jim was stuck. This was certainly a 
poser. Then, not knowing what to tell the 
boy, like many an abler man in a diffi- 
culty, he temporized. 

‘Who said he warn’t a-comin’ to Valdes 
an’ leave you an’ Sis some presents?”’ he 
demanded, to gain time. 

‘Oh, Dad did—said there warn’t no 
stores to git things at—jest as if Santy 
needed any stores—ain’t he got a great 
big house jest full of all kin’s uv toys an’ 
guns an’ things?” Sandy’s voice was get- 
ting indignant again and Jim hastened to 
assure him that Santa Claus did not need 
to have stores to replenish his pack. Then, 
struck by what seemed to his slow mind asa 
brilliant idea, added ‘‘ Why don’t you write 
to him, Sandy? mail leaves to-morrow.” 

Sandy looked up, suspiciously, but, see- 
ing only kindness and not a shadow of a 
smile, turned thoughtfully away. 
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unlit torches, dogs, food, rope, . . 


“Oh, er—thank you—Jim,” he called 
. back. 

The next day the Postmaster and Mr. 
Wilson, who kept a little ‘‘ chicken chuck- 
house’”’—otherwise a small restaurant 
where one could get fresh canned meat— 
were chuckling together over a childish 
scrawl. Catching sight of Jim, they called 
him over to read it too. And this was what 
he slowly spelled out: 


“Deer santyklaws wont yu plees stop at 
valdeez an guv me an sis sumthin of a cris- 
mus we are the only kids on the trale an 
we do want sum presnts reel bad we liv 
with Pop and Mommie in the fust hows 
this side the storr your respeckful Sandy 
Wilson.” 


“Th’ blame little kid—that’s all my 
fault, Wilson,” said Jim—‘‘He wanted to 
know ef Santy Claus wouldn’t stop an’ give 
him some kin’ of a Christmas an’ I tole 
him to,write. Now then, dad blame it all, 
he shall have some kin’ of a Christmas an’ 
some presents, ef I hav to bust the town!” 

Summit Jim was very energetic in body, 
if his mind was not of the swiftest. He 
had earned his nickname by his unique 
ability to climb the summit of the pass, a 
steep, snow-covered hill a mile long, with 
seventy-five pounds on his back and with- 
out a stop for rest. He now went to work 
to provide a Christmas for Sandy in the 
same way as he climbed the summit, with 
no such idea as failure possible. With a 
subscription-list and Sandy’s letter pasted 


. were on their way up the stretch.” 





on a shingle, he canvassed the little town, 
meeting with unexpected and gratifying 
success, and by night the prospects were 
that Sandy would have such a Christmas 
as he had never had before and would not 
be likely to have again. 

“Copper” Jack Hillman loaned his big 
stove for the cooking of the Christmas 
goodies that Valdes Annie, one of the 
toughest of the town’s tough characters, 
offered to make; ‘Big Jack” Barton 
offered his team and services to cut and 
haul the tree; ‘‘Whiskey Thomas” (sur- 
name unknown) donated his ‘“‘hall,” the 
largest covered room in Valdes—twenty 
by thirty feet it was. The minister’s wife 
ferreted out from her little trunk a string 
of beads for little sister Ruth, and from all 
sides came promises of this and that queer 
and unsuitable article as gifts for these 
two fortunate children. Jim gathered 
them all in, his plans expanding with his 
staile, which became broader and broader 
as he realized that the town was meeting 
him ‘‘mor’n half way,” as he put it. 

By the afternoon of December twenty- 
fourth everything was fixed. The tree was 
decorated, the presents hung, or, if too 
heavy for that, stacked up in piles be- 
neath; the big room was heated; «pleasant 
odors filled the air and success for the 
celebration seemed assured. All day 
sheepish-looking men and _ bold-faced 
women had been coming and going, all 
with bundles under their arms, news- 
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“Look-a-yere, Summit Jim, if Santa Claus lives at the North Pole, and we nearer th’ Pole yere than down in th’ 
an Handle, why can’t he stop a-yere an’ give Sis and me some presents ?” 


paper-covered for the most, and all de- 
parting empty-handed. 

“‘Sandy’s Santy Claus,”’ as Jim was often 
called in jest, smiled queerly as he read 
name after name on the bundles that was 
not Ruth or Sandy, and realized that a lit- 
tle of the Christmas spirit had overflowed 
—that there were few in camp who would 
escape the ordeal of receiving a gift in pub- 
lic. But he kept his own counsel. 

The truth of the matter was the camp 
had so long been ‘‘on the hustle, every 
man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost,” as the camp wit remarked, 
that once the idea of giving something for 
nothing was started, it spread like wild- 
fire and became a mania. 

Things were progressing finely, the ex- 





citement: running high, and occasionally 
finding vent in a stray pistol shot or two, 
when Wilson was seen to run wildly down 
the path through the woods, that was 
called by courtesy a street, and to fairly 
dive into Jim’s cabin. 

“‘ Have you seen my kids?” he shouted. 

““No,” said Jim, wonderingly—‘ what 
the sg 

“Get a dog, call some men, rope, come 
on—they’re lost—they’ve gone out and on 
up trail—and its snowing now—come on 
quick, for God’s sake, or we’ll never find 
’em.”’ 

“How long they been gone?” asked 
Jim, making a grab for his coat and slip- 
ping something brown and flat into his 
pocket. 
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“Wife says two hours—thought they 
were with you!” yelled Wilson, as he flung 
out into the snow for his snow-shoes. 

Jim wasted no more time asking ques- 
tions. Men have to act first in Alaska— 
think about it afterwards. Jim flew after 
Wilson, firing his gun into the air until it 
was empty, two shots at a time with a 
short interval between them, then sent his 
powerful voice echoing through the woods 
with a stentorian shout of ‘Men 
Wa-a-a-a-a-nted!” the old trail cry for 
help when thieves were at work. 

In less time than it takes to write it, 
fifty or more men with snow-shoes on 
their shoulders, unlit torches, dogs, rope, 
whiskey, water, food—everything that ex- 
perience had taught them was necessary 
for a hunt for the lost and storm-bound— 
were all on the way up the ‘‘Stretch,” as 
the land lying between the glacier and the 
sea was called. This “Stretch” was seven 
miles long and five wide; quite a lot of 
ground in which to hunt for two lost chil- 
dren (the track now made harder by a 
gently increasing snow-storm), but the ex- 
perience that taught the men what to take, 
taught them also where to look and it was 
not by any means a hopeless crowd that 
had been so suddenly called into existence 
and so quickly mobilized. 

After three-quarters of an hour’s labori- 





ous progress, the deep snow making walk- 
ing difficult and tiresome, California Bill, 
then in the lead, stopped and picked up a 
small red rag. It was Sandy’s pride and 
joy, his pet bandana, which he wore ’round 
his neck in visible proof that he was an 
out-and-out prospector. 

“Here, Tige, come here, pup—smell 
this!” called Jim, thrusting the little bit of 
color to the nose of the smart-looking dog 
that answered his ca!l. 

“Find him, Tige, find him!” he said, 
patting the dog’s head. 

Tige whined, barked once or twice, 
turned around inquisitively and then, 
with his nose to the snow, jumped off the 
trail and wallowed slowly along in the deep 
soft mass. 

Down sat twenty men, as if moved by 
one spring. ‘‘Slap!” came twenty pairs of 
snow-shoes from twenty broad backs. 
Then a soft, rustling noise followed, per- 
meated by deep murmurs, as shoe-strings 
proved refractory, as “ snow-packs” came 
off and moccasins went on, and then off 
they went, single file, following the dog 
and his keen scent and instinct that, 
together, were worth all the men in the 
party for this purpose. Sliding, shuffling, 
awkward-looking and gawky as wind- 
mills on stilts, yet skilfully managing their 
unwieldly foot-gear, they plodded along— 
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‘“* There were the two little runaways—Sandy, bolt upright and asleep, with one hand clasping sister.” 
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on, on—after the dog and the children 
and the happiness of one man and woman 
at least. 

After nearly two hours of hard, dis- 
heartening work, during which the most 
optimistic had begun to have doubts, and 
the naturally despondent had openly 
averred the hopelessness of it, all of a sud- 
den one sharp bark from Tige and a deep 
spreading ‘‘Hush-sh-sh-sh-sh!” from the 
leaders as a quickly formed circle looked 
down with moist eyes at two little run- 
away scamps—Ruth with Sandy’s over- 
coat wrapped around her, sound asleep on 
Sandy’s breast, and Sandy, bolt upright 
and also asleep, with one hand clasping 
‘‘sister’”? and the other thrust defiantly 
into a pocket. 

For a short minute the men looked and 
wondered and said things under their 
breath that did them honor if they were 
couched in unconventional language, 
while the dogs sniffed eagerly about, 
doubtless wondering why the usual noise 
and shouting of a rescue were absent. 
Then a pale, wild-eyed man fell from his 
shoes and with a sob flung himself on his 
children—and then the cheers broke out 
and the tall, towering, invisible, snow- 
hidden mountains sent back the joyous 
cry ‘‘They’re found! They’re found!” 
while the dogs barked and men shook 
hands with men, and moisture, that was 
not melted snow, glistened on rough faces. 

And then the little ones were picked up, 
wondering, and carted back to the tardy 
Christmas celebration, that was all the 
more joyful for the fact that it had nearly 
been the forerunner of a tragedy. 

And what a time they had, to be sure! 
Never had children so many or so queer a 
lot of presents. For Sandy, a rifle, a shot- 
gun, two revolvers nearly as big as him- 
self, ammunition by the box—all several 
sizes too big for him but all the more 
proudly welcomed for that—little bags of 
dull-yellow bits of pebbles, as Sandy 
thought, as he quickly passed them by, 
but which his father took charge of with 
appreciative eyes and swiftly conveyed to 
the bank. Alaskan Indian moccasins, bead- 
work, sheath-knives enough to start a cut- 
lery store, a box of condensed milk and, 
Oh! crowning joy for little heart and stom- 
ach! A big box of Valdes Annie’s candy! 


For Ruth? Indian dolls, the minister’s 
wife’s bead necklace, a second one of 
bears’ claws, someone’s cherished Bible, a 
tiny pearl-handled revolver, one hundred 
pounds of sugar from Bill, the storekeeper, 
—queer present, you will say, but a valu- 
able one in that country—a fur danco or 
hood made of bear-skin, ‘‘made and cap- 
tured by James Bagley, otherwise known 
as ‘Summit Jim,” as his card said; a little 
mirror, a bottle of pickles and a pair of 
brand new rubber boots, size 114, from 
California Bill! ‘‘’Course I know she 
cyant wear ’em, but I thought as how 
mebbe you fellers would put ’em up at 
auction and bid ’em up high, and the little 
tyke take th’ proceeds,” he said, when a 
roar of laughter greeted his gift—a sug- 
gestion that was promptly acted on. 
When they were finally knocked down to 
Judge White, the ‘‘ Mayor” of the town, 
he had to pay Mr. Wilson $42.73, which 
he did with a smile that said he was glad it 
was no less. 

After the children were made happy, 
the presents for the grown-ups were 
handed out, and it was a sheepish-looking 
crowd when it was discovered that each 
man had given this and that friend of his 
little store of possessions. 

“Thought you’d like it, tain’t nothin’— 
Oh, ga ’long, Dad blame it all! yo’ need thet 
yo’self! Much ’bliged, Pardner’”—many 
were the speeches of this kind made, as 
rifle exchanged with tobacco and snow- 
shoes traded owners with flour-bags with 
‘‘Pillsbury’s Best” inside. 

And then, as a climax to the happiest 
Christmas that the town had ever known, 
Sandy was hoisted onto the table to 
explain again his wanting to leave 
them. 

“Dad said Santa Claus’es home was in 


-th’ North Pole, an’ Jim, he said we was 


nearer th’ Pole than Texas, an’ Sis an’ me 
thought as how we’d go find him. Then I 
got tired an’ Ruth she got sleepy an’ we 
jest set down an’ went bye-bye an’, like 
Mommie tole me to always fore goin’ to 
sleep, I asked God to Jet Santy Claus find 
us an’ bring us things—Was Santy there 
when you come? ”—he broke off inter- 
estedly. ee 
“Well—I’ll be blowed!” said Summit 
Jim—“‘TI reckon he was—Eh, Wils6n ?”’ 
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s Georgiana Bishop, Champion Woman Golfer of 
America for 1904. 








IN THE SWAMPS OF MALAY 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 
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Rambah to Tanjong Tor facing the 

Strait of Malacca, and every coast- 
wise mile of it is mangrove swamp with the 
tide in and mud flat with the tide out. 
Long-necked, long-legged birds perch 
solemnly, grotesquely expectant, upon the 
scarcely submerged mangrove roots dur- 
ing high water, and range industrious- 
ly for stranded fish and other smelling 
garbage things so generously exhibited at 
low water as to make profitable hunting 
for thousands upon thousands of winged 
scavengers. Behind this shimmering, bird- 
dotted mess, noisome banks of clinging 
mire run flatly away for one hundred 
yards or so until lost in the densely over- 
grown swamp of the jungle. Little creeks, 
little rivers, come winding out from the 
jungle through the swamps and the mud 
flats, making their way to the sea along 
shallow channels that are as one with the 
surroundings at high tide, but show bare 
and ugly when the tide is low. It is not a 
pleasing spectacle at best; but when the 
glistening, shivering muck stands revealed 
in all its nakedness, it is the most unin- 
spiring bit of landscape eye ever rested 
upon. Yet one creature finds this foul 
place congenial. Back from tidewater, 
along streams with low, closely covered 
mud banks, breeds the hideous crocodile 
in numbers perhaps not excelled else- 
where in the Far East. And in the sea- 
washed bottom between the haunts of the 
crocodile and the last mangroves, the 
Malay fisherman, knee deep, explores for 
mussels daily; and nightly as well, for it 
is in the ‘‘noon of the night,” as the 
Malays poetically call midnight, when 
the tide is high and the moon is full, that 
he likes best to venture upon his coast 
waters. It is then, too, that as he paddles 
his canoe to the sea, he must keep a sharp 
lookout, for crocodile lurk in dark turn- 
ings under the low banks. 


[" is full seventy miles from Tanjong 


Malay coast villages offer little archi- 
tectural variation, but a divergence in 


human types such as may not be seen else- 
where on earth. Kwalla Maur, where I 
disembarked, bears no especial distinc- 
tion in this respect; but as I started from 
the town with Cheeta, my Tamil servant, 
on a ten-mile drive to Aboo Din, it 
seemed as if never outside of Singapore 
had I beheld so many nationalities in a 
single community. It was kaleidoscopic; 
it is the daily scene. Here lumbers a great, 
complaining two-wheeled cart drawn by 
sluggish-moving, humped-shouldered bul- 
locks; there goes a narrow, high-bodied 
wagon pulled by a single water buffalo 
that moons along, switching flies from its 
flanks and chewing its cud with equal 
unemotion. High on the cart seat, perhaps 
on the buffalo’s back, rides the all but un- 
clothed Kling driver; or perhaps a group 
of them lounge under wayside shade-trees, 
smoking or dozing or gambling. A Tamil 
woman carrying erect her well-formed 
partially draped figure passes silently, 
gracefully, laden with the ornaments of 
her class. In the side of her nose is fixed 
a silver stud as large as a nickel five-cent 
piece, from which swings a two-inch loop 
bearing several small ornaments, while 
from the top of her ear hangs another ring, 
twice two inches in diameter, weighted 
with dangling pendants. On one ankle 
jangle a collection of large, hollow silver 
bangles, and on one toe is a silver ring. 
Straddling her hip at-the side, and held 
there by the mother’s arm, sits a babe 
wearing only a necklace of tiny stone 
beads. Amid much shouting and good- 
humored confusion among the wayfarers, 
here comes a Malay syce, now whipping 
his gharry pony, now lashing out at 
some unofiending passing Chinese coolie 
who, under load big enough for two, has 
perhaps staggered in the way. Ever and 
anon, groups of half-breed Chinese- Malay 
women hurry by in all the colors of the 
rainbow, chattering, laughing, or ‘stand 
before an open shop discussing in high 
key some bit of silk or jewelry with the 
Armenian tradesman. Here are a party 
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of Klings, half of them digging dirt 
which the other half gather in baskets that 
they carry twenty or thirty feet to a wait- 
ing cart. There is a jungle Malay, bearing 
a packing basket that reaches from the top 
of his head to below his waist line, who 
has come to town with cocoanuts to ex- 
change at the Chinese shops for silver 
trinkets for his women kind, or maybe a 
sarong of finer weave than his home loom 
can make. Always the Chinese shops; and 
occasionally the traveling restaurant made 
up of one small box carrying charcoal 
fire, a second whose half dozen drawers 
contain the menu, and both borne on the 
Chinaman’s shoulder, hanging from the 
ends of a bamboo pole. Dressed in Euro- 
pean clothes, idly gossiping, lounges the 
Eurasian, son of a white father and an 
Asiatic mother, who, somewhat raised out 
of his mother’s sphere, is rarely qualified 
by temperament or by character to fit into 
that of his father, and thus, as a rule, 
languishes unhealthfully,— a hybrid of 
discontented mind and vitiated blood. 

Next to the Chinaman the most conspic- 
uous element of the cosmopolitan gathering 
is the Indian chitty, or money-lender. He 
seems always to be thin and tall, his 
height accentuated by the caste costume 
of whitish gauze wound around his body 
and hanging somewhere between belt and 
knee line. The standing of these men is 
nothing less than remarkable. Their word 
is literally as good as their bond. They 
borrow from banking institutions without 
security; and if they fail honestly the 
chitty caste make good to their creditors; 
if their affairs are irregular they are driven 
from the caste and disgraced for life. 

It was while I was studying the chitties 
that I engaged Cheeta, altogether the most 
remarkable and the most useful servant I 
ever employed. Apparently there was no 
office, from body servant to dhobi (washer- 
man), which he had not filled, and filled 
creditably, regardless of caste traditions 
and restrictions. He was really in dis- 
repute among his own people for having 
professed Christianity; but this, he in- 
formed me, did not disturb him, as his 
dearest ambition was to save his earnings 
and finally become a money-lender him- 
self. I had originally picked him up in 
front of the Chitty Temple on Tank Road, 
Singapore—there is a temple for every 
trade or caste in the town—which Cheeta 
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haunted with a view to picking up jobs 
from visiting foreigners, and, no doubt, in 
the thought of fraternizing with the caste 
to which he aspired; though how Cheeta 
proposed breaking all the traditions of his 
people by going from one caste to another 
I cannot say: the workings of the Oriental 
mind are much too intricate to be fathomed 
by the simple Occidental student. What- 
ever Cheeta’s ambitions, however, they by 
no means unfavorably influenced the dis- 
charge of present duty, or loyalty to his 
master. Indeed, too faithful attention to 
my interests was the only complaint I had 
ever to lodge against him. 

In the Far East servants are carried 
free on steamers, and for a very small 
fare on the railroad; so it is customary 
on a journey to take your own servants, 
who guard your luggage and serve you 
on ship board or at the hotel. Now 
Oriental servants as a rule are notorious 
thieves, and in no way can one show 
his efficiency so well as by successfully 
guarding his master’s belongings against 
the predatory assaults of fellow-servants, 
that sleep always with one eye open for 
loot. On the first trip Cheeta made he 
served me so signally as to put me in 
dread of arrest for harboring stolen prop- 
erty. We had disembarked at Kwalla 
Selangor, and after the night camp was 
made Cheeta, with an obvious air of com- 
placence, led me to where our belong- 
ings were stored, pointing pridefully to the 
ensemble. As an old campaigner, my kit 
is invariably reduced to a simple and 
practical working basis, without auxiliary 
pots or pans, or fancy culinary accesso- 
ries. I was, therefore, somewhat surprised 
to view several strange, luxurious appear- 
ing camp things, not to mention a small 
collection of common or garden parapher- 
nalia, which considerably enlarged my 
equipment. My first thought suggested 
accidental mixing of dunnage during the 
voyage, my next, that Cheeta had been 
making purchases; but there was a too 
self-satisfied air about Cheeta to be ex- 
plained by aggrandizement of such con- 
ventional character. To my direct ques- 
tion, “‘ Are they ours?” he replied ‘‘ Yes,” 
and then “‘No” to my further inquiries of 
“Did you buy them, were they given us?” 
Finally, nonplussed, I asked point blank 
where he did get them; and then he let 
me understand, in his subtle way, that he 
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had outwitted the other master’s servants, 
who had tried to steal from my kit all the 
way from Singapore. 

The dressing down I gave him appeared 
absolutely incomprehensible to Cheeta, 
the only impression remaining with him 
being of my ingratitude for his ever-alert 
efforts on my behalf. This was the be- 
ginning of a faithful service that kept 
me in almost constant terror lest he steal 
something and not tell me. He was the 
most inveterate and 
most successful thief 
I ever encountered, 
yet never stole from 
me; though contin- 
uously bringing me 
things he had stolen 
from other masters, 
under the very eyes 
of their servants, 
which he exhibited to 
me with unmistaka- 
ble pride in his cleverness, calling my 
attention at the same time to our own full 
equipment, from which none of the other 
servants had been or ever were shrewd 
enough to steal while he was on guard. 
Invariably he presented a most aggrieved 
picture when, after he had brought a 
stolen article to me, I threatened him with 
a whipping unless he told me from whom 
he had stolen it, and set up a doleful wail 
always when I made him put it back. I 
never cured him, though I must say I 
punished him severely at times: he did 
not appear to care to keep the things he 
stole; his pleasure was in outwitting the 
other servants, and having done so he 
could not resist showing me the evidence, 
even though it entailed a thrashing. But I 
never had so competent a servant, and it 
was with genuine regret I had eventually to 
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leave him in a hospital ill of a fever he had 
contracted with me in the swamps, and 
from which he never recovered. 


The road we traveled upon was an ex- 
cellent one, as all roads in English Pro- 
tected Malay are, and led us in three hours 
to a little fishing village where lived Aboo 
Din, to whom I had been recommended, 
and who extended me the hospitality of 
his roof, much to my surprise; for the 
Malay is a Mohammedan, and a Moham- 
medan is not usually pleased to have a 
stranger within his gates. But the sur- 
prise was, an agreeable one to me, for 
although the Malay presents the not al- 
ways comforting anomaly of dirty houses 
and clean persons, yet the invitation of- 
fered an exceptional opportunity for a 
near-by study of the native and I rejoiced 
to have it. 

Din was good-looking, short and stocky, 
well put together, with thick nose and 
lips, and straight black hair. He had been 
to Singapore a number of times, counted 
white men among his 
friends, spoke Eng- 
lish fairly well, and 
was altogether an en- 
lightened Malay. 
His menage was a 
very simple yet a very 
interesting one, and 
though there were 
only four rooms I 
heard scarcely a 
sound, and never saw 
anyone but Din and two children—a son of 
seven or eight and a daughter of fifteen or 
sixteen. I question if there is a more beau- 
tiful human thing on earth than a hand- 
some Malay boy. Such eyes! and they 
remain attractive through their boyhood, or 
until their young manhood, when for a few 
lively years of pleasure-seeking they con- 
stitute the local jeunesse dorée; and the 
Malay species of this engaging genus of 
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adolescence is about the swiftest of which 
I know. The girl children are not so 
handsome as the boy children; but Aboo’s 
young miss was almost pretty with her 
lighter complexion, small hands and feet, 
and an ill- concealed ever - present wish, 
constantly suppressed, to laugh and be gay. 
Her eyes were those of her brother, only 
not so luminous, but the arch of her eye- 
brow was patrician. I came to be good 
friends with these children before I left 
them; and they brought other boys and 
girls until my group of little acquaintances 
grew to half a dozen; and never, I declare, 
have I met such lovable children, not 
even in South America. The little girl, 
by the way, was instrumental in letting me 
into the secrets of sarong- 
making; for one day she 
took me to an aged relative, 
who was weaving one of 
silk, with threads of gold 
and silver running through 
it, that was to be the child’s 
gala garment at a festival 
soon coming. The old wom- 
an said that it took a month 
to complete such a garment, 
and about twenty days to 
make the less elaborate ones. 
They are all woven of cot- 
ton or silk, or cotton and 
silk mixed, invariably a 
check of gay colors, and there is almost 
no house out- 
side of the 
towns that has 
not its hand 
loom. Over 
the sarong the 
well-to-do 
women wear a 
looser gar- 
ment, extend- 
ing below the 
knees and not 


so low as the sarong, that is fastened at 
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the front with an oval-shaped silver buck- 
le four inches 
deep by six 
long. Al- 
though all of 
the same style 
—an oblong 
cloth from two 
to four feet in 
width, and 
about six feet 
in length, sewn 
together at the 

ends like a bag 
. with the bot- 
tom out— yet 
an ingenious 
twist at the waist, or other touch of the 
eternal feminine gives the 
sarong individual distinc- 
tion. 

Aboo Din seemed thor- 
oughly to enjoy the frank 
pleasure I took in his chil- 
dren and told me much of 
child life, of folklore, and of 
the many Malay supersti- 
tions. He was a good talker, 
as most Malays are, and in 
commonwith his countrymen 
loved to gossip; there was not much of the 
social history of that little settlement I did 
not hear before we set out for the swamps 
in the jungle. Being well-to-do he in- 
dulged himself in fads, two—cock-fighting 
and highly ornamented krises. Also he 
had some fine pieces — betel-nut boxes 
chiefly—of old Malay silver exquisitely 
carved, and now so hard to get. He or- 
ganized several cock fights while I was 
with him, and although his collection was 
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small it was not lacking in quality. He 
had also just bought a race pony, which he 
was training with a view to entering the 
holiday races at Singapore; for, next to his 
betel-nut and his women, the Malay dearly 
loves the speculative opportunities of a 
horse-race. But the up-country Malay of 
the old school cherishes most his kris, as 
the dagger with wavy or straight twelve- 
inch blade is called. There was a day, 
not so long gone, when the kris bore no 
value until baptism in human blood made 
it worthy to pass on to succeeding gen- 
erations with its story enshrined in family 
tradition. To-day, with all Malay at 
peace, it has lost such significance, 
though remaining a much-prized pos- 
session and heirloom, according to its 
intrinsic value. It may have a wood or 
buffalo-horn handle, plain, or carved in 
the fanciful designs of which Malay work- 
men are past-masters; or the handle may 
be of ivory, of silver, or even of gold, 
chased and studded with jewels.  Eti- 
quette prescribes that the kris be worn at 
the left side, unobtrusively sheathed in the 
sarong, with the handle pointing in to the 
body; the turning out of the handle and 
the exposure of the kris indicates un- 
friendliness. Whatever the composition of 
its handle, however, the blade of the first- 
class kris is only of one and the best qual- 
ity, fashioned of splendid Celebes iron, 
tempered ceremoniously and decorated 
punctiliously with water lines. These 
lines, which give the impression of inlaid 
silver, are the result of a process said to be 
secret; but Din told me they were made 
by leaving the blade for several days in a 
mixture of sulphur and salt after it had 
been incased in a thin coating of wax, and 
then cleaned and rubbed with arsenic 
and lime-juice. How near this is to the 
truth I know not; I give it only as Aboo 
Din gave it to me. 

The sheath of the kris is frequently as 
elaborate as the handle, made of a native 
mottled wood that takes a very high 
polish, and is often additionally mounted 
in highly ornamented brass. Sometimes 
the sheath is also decorated with gold 
and silver trimmings. In the old days 
the famous maker of blades attained to 
wide celebrity; now he is passing, almost 
passed indeed, and his art, like all the 
splendid native arts the world over, is 
being replaced by hideously unpleasing, if 
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practical, articles of civilization—civiliza- 
tion, destroyer of the picturesque and of 
the art instinct in the individual. 


When Din learned that the real object 
of my coming into his country was to hunt 
wild pig, all his good humor vanished, for, 
to the Mohammedan, pig is an animal 
abhorrent. We had already made several 
successful deer hunts, for which purpose 
he kept an assortment of dogs and enjoyed 
quite a local reputation, and he was keen 
to give me more of the hounding, which I 
did not enjoy, and had joined in only for 
the experience; but he would have noth- 
ing whatever to do with my proposed hunt 
for boar; he would not even hire me his 
dogs. At least such was his attitude at 
first, but after a day or so his natural good 
humor and the lessons of Singapore as- 
serted themselves, and he showed a more 
receptive mind to my proposition. At just 
this psychological moment word came 
from a neighboring kampong (settlement) 
of crocodiles terrorizing the people; and it 
was not very long before I had closed a 
bargain with Aboo Din that, if I would 
go with him into the swamps and help 
slaughter crocodiles for his people, he, in 
return, would organize my pig hunt. So 
with that mutual understanding we started 
off next morning with twenty men and a 
dozen dogs. 

Curiously, the Malay is no hunter of the 
crocodile which infests his habitat, and it 
is only when one has carried off a child or 
a dog, or taken up its abode too near a 
village for the comfort of the inhabitants, 
that he organizes to kill. "T'was on such an 
occasion that I happened now. For six or 
seven miles we skirted the jungle, across 
the mangrove swamps and the mud flats, 
before we came to a small collection of 
houses elevated upon piles along the 
banks of a sluggish stream. Here we 
pitched camp. 

Shooting crocodiles is no sport; you 
sit in the bow of a canoe, rifle at 
hand, while two men paddle silently for- 
ward until you sight a dark, olive-green, 
loglike thing on the mud. The “ thing” is 
not so inanimate asit looks. Perhaps you 
have momentary sight of a yellowish 
patch, the under side of its throat, as it 
moves off; and then you fire and paddle 
with all speed to where the creature was; 
was, I repeat, for nine times out of ten past 




















On the ecean-swept shore, where a number of naked native 
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ense is the properone. You may see a few 
spots of blood to indicate you have scored, 
but rarely is a crocodile killed instantly, 
and otherwise it is not secured. No matter 
how severely wounded, it finds its way into 
the river to die and sink, or to fall prey to 
other crocodiles. Of about a dozen I 
wounded to the death, I secured only one, 
and that because I was able to approach 
within ten yards, and, with my lead- 
pointed ball mushrooming, drilled the 
disgusting reptile through and through. 
The Malays had a more certain way of 
securing the quarry. Their means was a 
bamboo raft, two and a half feet square 
which carried an upright two-foot pole 
flying a small bitof rag. To the under side 
of the raft was attached about fifteen to 
twenty yards of stout line, ending in three 
feet of chain, a couple of feet of wire, and a 
stout barbed hook, to which was made 
fast a live fowl and a small section of hol- 
low bamboo to counterbalance the weight 
of chain and float the bait. Set adrift in 
the river, it was not long, as a rule, before 
a squawk and a splash announced the bait 
taken. Violent agitation of the raft fol- 
lowed upon the disappearance of the fowl; 
sometimes it momentarily disappeared 
from view as the hooked amphibian went 
ahead full steam, but always the little flag 
came bedraggled to the surface, and aftera 
while remained stationary as the crocodile 
stayed his progress in an effort to disen- 
tangle himself from the bait. But by this 
time the hook had taken firm hold, and it 
became simply a question of putting a boy 
on the bank or on a canoe to watch the 
flag on the raft. By and by at their leisure 
the Malays would haul the crocodile 
ashore and murder it. Aboo Din seemed 
an artist in this method of catching croco- 
dile, and always two or three of his flags 
fluttered on. the river. Except for the 
satisfaction of killing the dangerous things, 
I cannot say I enjoyed the game; there 
is no sport in shooting lead into some- 
thing you do not get, and when you do 
get it the reptile is so repulsive as to 
destroy all the joy of its pursuit. There- 
fore I was well content when Aboo Din 
announced that crocodiles had been 
butchered in sufficient numbers to quiet the 
fears of the residents—also, I may add, to 
increase his local importance, as indeed 
it well deserved to be—and he was ready 
to take me inland for wild-pig. 
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Per contra, no sport in the world is more 
thoroughly enjoyable than boar-hunting, 
or pig-sticking as it is done in India; for 
this is the pluckiest brute on earth. No 
beast has more courage than he; in fact, 
an old wild boar knows no fear, not even 
of a tiger. The wild boar never loses his 
head—or his heart; such bravery I have 
never beheld in any four-footed creature. 
He has all the cunning commonly ac- 
credited to the devil, and in his rage is a 
demon that will charge anything of anv 
size. I have seen a small boar work 
his way through a pack of dogs; and 
his smaller brother, the peccary, in 
Brazil, send a man up a tree and keep 
him there. The boar looks ungainly, but 
the Indian species is fleet as a horse 
for about three quarters of a mile. He 
begins with flight, shifts to cunning, and 
finally stands to the fight with magnificent 
valor, facing any odds. As, riding upon 
him, you are about to plant your spear, he 
will dart—‘‘ jink,” as they call it in India— 
to one side, repeating the performance 
several times, until he finds he cannot 
shake you, when, turning suddenly with 
ears cocked and eyes glittering, he will 
charge furiously. If not squarely met with 
a well aimed and firmly held spear, he will 
upset both horse and rider. Hurling him- 
self again and again against the surround- 
ing spears, he will keep up his charge until 
killed, when he dies without a groan. 
There is no animal like him; and truly is 
he entitled to the honors of the chase in 
Indian and in European countries where 
he abounds. The true home of the wild 
boar (Sus cristatus and S. scrofa) is India 
and Europe—France, Germany, Russia, 
Spain, Austria. Smaller and less for- 
midable species of him are found in 
Hawaii, in the South Sea and in the 
East Indian islands; and in South 
America, Mexico and Texas, where he is 
much smaller and known as the peccary. 
The average shoulder height of a good 
specimen of Indian boar is twenty-nine to 
thirty-two inches, the tusk length four to 
six inches, and the weight. two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred pounds; 
although in the Tent Club I heard of 
boars killed that had tipped the scales at 
six hundred—but that story came late in 
the evening. The other East Indian varie- 
ties, the babirusa excepted, will not aver- 
age within one hundred pounds of the 
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indian, and the peccaries are even smaller, 
probably fifty pounds lighter. Boar-hunt- 
ing as sport attains to its highest excellence 
in India, where it is as bad form to shoot a 
boar as, in England, it is to shoot a fox; in 
fact it is the law of the land that none may 
be shot within forty miles of ridable 
ground. Elsewhere, because of unridable 
country, or from tradition, the boar is shot, 
and, having experience of both, I can say 
that boar-shooting is to pig-sticking as pot 
is to flight bird shooting. The peccaries 
differ little; the Mexican, called “ java- 
linas,” have the 
more pig-like head , 
the Texan are the 
smallest. Some 
sport is to be had 
chasing peccaries in 


Texas, where, in 
small herds, they 
keep ahead of the 


horses and dogs for 
a short exhilarating 
burst of a couple of 
hundred yards,when 
they tire and come 
to bay. But Texas ° 
peccary hunting is 
not more serious 
than good fun, al- 
though the pig is 
pugnacious and val 
iant. A strong fight 
ing dog can alone 
kill a peccary; and 
there never lived a 
dog which, single- 
handed, could live 
through a finish fight 
with an Indian boar. 
The Brazilian pec- 
caries are the heaviest, travel in herds of 
considerable numbers, have more endu- 
rance and more fighting blood. 

Beating pigs up on foot to shoot them as 
they rush from one patch of jungle into 
another has its exciting moments, and its 
risks are of no trivial order if you are called 
on to sustain a charge. I found this method 
in Brazil more sport than riding after 
them behind dogs in Mexico or in Texas, 
but it was much better still in Malay, where 
the pigs are larger and the cover dense and 
variously occupied. Indeed a fascinating 
feature of pig-hunting in Malay entirely 
peculiar to the Peninsula is the uncer- 
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tainty of what kind of animal may burst 
from the jungle ahead of the beaters. It 
may be anything from a plandok (mouse 
deer) to a tiger. In my experience, fre- 
quently it was the larger deer, sambur, 
locally called ruso, once it was a leopard, 
and several times smaller catlike crea- 
tures. Pig and deer live in the same 
localities in Malay, and wherever they 
abound the stealthy tiger lives also; but 
he is too wary to be driven out by a 
mere handful of men, as subsequently I 
learned, though I did walk one up and 
drive him out with 
less than forty beat- 
ers and no dogs. 
Pig - sticking would 
be impossible in Ma- 
lay. Primeval for- 
ests of great, smooth 
tree trunks rise 
straight into the air 
fifty or sixty feet be- 
fore sending out 
their canopy tops 
that scarcely permit 
sunlight to sift 
through. Far below 
grows a_ tangled 
mass of palms, ferns 
and small trees 
bound together by 


rattan, cane and 
climbing vines of 
such strength and 


profusion that the 
adventurer may ad- 
vance only by fre- 
quent use of the 
knife. Water-soaked 
by the shoulder- 
high, dripping, 
coarse grass and torn by multitudinous 
thorn-armed bushes, he cuts his way slowly, 
even painfully. Needless to say such coun- 
try is not ridable. Where agriculture has 
made its demand this jungle has been 
cleared, and tapioca, coffee, rice, pine- 
apples and every tropical thing flour- 
ishes in luxuriant abundance; and when, 
as happens, land has been abandoned, 
a secondary growth of shrubs and small 
trees, and high, coarse grass, lalang, speed- 
ily covers all signs of attempted recla- 
mation. On the edges of such country 
are favorite ranges for wild pig, which, 
after feeding at night, find here the thick 
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scrub near soft ground, where they can 
wallow and lie up during the day. Thus 
in Malay hunting boar becomes a matter 
of beating them out of these thick jungle 
patches, and the native dogs, though ser- 
viceable after deer for which the Malays 
train them, lack the courage needed to 
dislodge a stubborn or pugnacious boar. 
English residents have experimented quite 
a bit in breeding for a good dog; but 
nothing very notable has evolved, and the 
most dependable one seems to be got by 
crossing a pariah (mongrel) bitch with an 
imported harrier. 

As a collection of mongrels, the dogs 
Aboo Din got together for our pig hunt 
were unbeatable; as a pig pack they 
were untrained and fickle, though not 
useless. 

For a greater part of four days’ travel 
inland from the coast we moved through 
ankle-deep swamp and multitudes of sago 
and cocoanut palms, seeing now and then 
on higher, dryer ground the traveler, most 
beautiful of all the smaller palms. Insects 
were troublesome, not to mention the 
omnipresent leech, and the heat very op- 
pressive, especially in the close-growing 
lalang; yet the surroundings of the 
swamp land were different from any I had 
seen elsewhere on the Peninsula, and 
therefore extremely interesting. We were 
wringing wet most of the time, for nearly 
always, as we made way through the 
swamp to reach higher ground beyond, 
we walked through the densest of dripping 
jungle. Once and again we passed a de- 
serted plantation, the last signs of agricul- 
tural activity fast disappearing under the 
engulfing jungle growth; and on the sixth 
day. at noon, we came to a large tapioca 
farm, where I lunched deliciously on the 
refreshing milk of a freshly gathered 
cocoanut and the roasted, sweet-potato- 
like roots of the tapioca, with bananas and 
papayas plucked near by. Here was our 
pig-hunting ground and here we remained 
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a week, averaging about two drives a day. 
Although bunglingly done, I enjoyed no 
hunting experience in Malay more than 
this. We were always ready for our first 
drive about six o’clock in the morning. 
The beaters and the dogs, making a wide 
detour around a patch of jungle previously 
agreed upon, would enter it from the far 
side, while I took my position on the oppo- 
site side in the open places where the pigs 
were likely to come out—though they did 
not always perform as expected, some- 
times running around and around within 
the jungle patch, in defiance of both dogs 
and men. The jungle patches were never 
of great size, so I could hear the beaters 
almost from their first shout on enter- 
ing the cover. Such a racket and such 
a crew! for the beaters were as motley 
as the dogs. They included China- 
men, Klings, Tamils, Japanese, a few 
Malays, all of them naked except for 
a small breech-clout. Every man had a 
parang (jungle knife) swung at his 
waist; half of them had empty, five-gallon 
kerosene cans, with which Aboo Din had 
provided them on the coast. From the 
moment they entered the far side of the 
cover until they emerged on my side they 
hammered these cans incessantly, shout- 
ing and yelling and at the same time 
thrashing the jungle on all sides with long 
bamboo sticks. Such a confusion of shriek- 
ing men and crashing cans and yelping 
dogs I never heard. As they came closer 
the noise became an indescribable babel. 
There was never a day that did not result 
in pigs; they had to flee before that bedlam, 
though none had tusks longer than a 
couple of inches. It was a question of 
snap shooting as they popped out of one 
patch of jungle into another; and was, I 
must say, rather good fun, especially when 
the charge of two wounded ones rather 
stirred things up a bit. 

But Aboo Din all the time maintained 
a dignified aloofness. 
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STEPHEN SANFORD, THE SAGE 
OF SARATOGA 


HE Patriarch of the American Turf,” 
they call Stephen Sanford, but the 
phrase is not a good fit. Patriarchs, as a 
rule, have lost their sparkle and interest in 
mundane doings, they are allowed to linger 
along on a basis of tolerance. Stephen San- 
ford, of Amsterdam in the Mohawk Valley, 
is eighty-odd years young, and as for activ- 
ity and vivacity, is a boy compared with 
his son John, of the State Racing Com- 
mission of New York. During the racing 
season at Saratoga, old John, the son, and 
young Stephen, the father, who carries the 
load of four score years, as if it were a chip 
on his shoulder, may be seen as among the 
daily fixtures of that meeting. 

John watches one of their horses in a 
race with a passionate absorption that 
would permit you to knock off his hat 
without his winking an eye. He is silent, 
grave, impassive, in victory or defeat, a 
man of middle age, with a venerable man- 
ner. Stephen, the father, takes it all with 
greatest good-nature, his friends are 
everywhere, he talks it all over with them, 
and bustles around the paddock under his 
green umbrella, as if racing were a lark. 
If Time continues to deal gently with him, 
Stephen Sanford may settle down into 
sedate old age when he is ninety or so. 

Half a century of wholesome turf tradi- 
tion focuses in this grand old man. It has 
always been inevitable for him to breed 
and race good horses, not because he 
wants to win purses, or get big prices in 
the sale ring, but because he loves horses. 
The Sanford Stable has its own atmos- 
phere of habit and tradition to make it 
very distinctive. The family settled at Am- 
sterdam in 1837, and from the time when 
Stephen saddled his first horse, the stable 
has not been expected to pay for itself. 
‘“‘Horses are an indulgence for which we 
must pay a high price,” he told a friend. 

Racing is to-day the pastime of father and 
son. Their business is making carpets, and 
Amsterdam is like a Sanford estate, with 
an English air of neighborly dependence 
on the family in whose hands is the chief 
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industry of the people. Old Stephen San 
ford knows all these families of Amster 
dam, their children, their cows and their 
chickens, and is proud of it. At an hour 
when all decent folks are abed, the old 
gentleman is likely to be found over at the 
mill, swapping stories with some of the 
employes, and other fine old boys, of his 
own vintage. His rule is patriarchal, the 
word fits here, and everyone for miles 
around is a “neighbor.” The Hurricana 
Stock Farm, home of the Sanford horses, 
is near Amsterdam, It has a three-quarter 
mile training track, and the summer holi- 
day of the most importance in Amsterdam, 
is the matinee, or ‘‘dress rehearsal,”’ of the 
racing stable before it is sent down to the 
Saratoga meeting. 

Two years ago, nearly ten thousand 
‘“neighbors”’ crowded to this unique en- 
tertainment. There was no admission 
charge, programs free, and a series of races 
was run, without purses. Three horses were 
entered in each race, all details were car- 
ried out as on the regular race course, and 
the finishes were as stirring, and the ex- 
citement keyed as high as if thousands were 
atstake. A club-house for the friends of the 
Sanford family, and a grand-stand seating 
three thousand people were features of 
this hospitality. It may be imagined that 
when the horses are at Saratoga, Amster- 
dam follows their varying fortunes with 
vast interest. When a favorite is beaten, 
the streets are funeral; when a big race is 
won by the Sanford colors, even the babies 
look particularly happy. 

When a Sanford horse has seen his best 
racing days, he is not sold to a stranger, 
but is given to a friend, or pensioned in the 
green fields of Hurricana Farm. And 
Stephen Sanford knows every horse upon 
terms of the most intimate and detailed 
friendship. 


THE LATE « MR. BROOKS’? OF 
ZANZIBAR 


ASON MITCHELL, former Rough 
Rider, now United States Consul at 
Zanzibar, has found many odd diversions 
to enliven his exile, and please his taste 
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for adventure, but among his African ac- 
quaintances none held higher favor than 
‘‘Brooks,” a chimpanzee whose almost 
human qualities, and cultivated presence, 
alas, are missing from drawing-room and 
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Stephen Sanford, the Sage of Saratoga. 


promenade. In a tribute to his lamented 
companion, Consul Mitchell writes: 

‘“‘T had grown very fond of him, and felt 
his death more keenly than I imagined 
possible in the case of a pet. But Brooks 
was more than this, he was a friend and 
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playmate, as well as a bunch of concen- 
trated amusement. I used to forget he was 
a dumb animal, and expected him to 
speak.” 

The biography of Brooks includes the 





following salient features of his meteoric 
career: 

Was captured, when quite young, by 
the Manyamas in the west Congo dis- 
trict, near Lake Tanganiki, and after 
adventures unrecorded, was brought down 
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the coast, and given to the Bishop of Sierra 
Leone. Here he remained for a year, as a 
pet of the ecclesiastical household, and 
was taught many tricks by the Bishop. 
At length the Bishop was married, and his 
wife objected to the presence of Brooks 
without clothing. As she said: 

“Tf he’s to be treated like a child, he 
must be properly brought up, and taught 
to wear such garments as are seemly and 
decent.” 

A suit of clothes was made, and put on 
for the first time on a Sunday afternoon, 
when a tea was to be given on the lawn. 
When all the guests were seated beneath 
the grateful shade of a cocoanut tree, Mr. 
Brooks was led out in his new and swagger 
suit, a cutaway coat, white waistcoat, and 
checked trousers, and given his customary 
seat at table, where he had always con- 
ducted himself with the utmost ease and 
dignity. On this occasion, he behaved 
with propriety until his share of the eata- 
bles had been tucked away. Then seeing 
that there was nothing to lose by express- 
ing his pent-up emotions of protest, he 
sprang from the table, and rapidly climbed 
to the top of the overhanging cocoanut 
tree, splitting his new coat up the back in 
his reckless haste. Safely perched aloft, he 
proceeded to tear off his clothes, swearing 
scandalously, and threw the shredded 
garments at the guests below. 

Not satisfied with this expression of 
opinion, Mr. Brooks picked the cocoanuts 
from nearby branches, and hurled them 
with deadly aim at the table, until the 
Bishop and his guests fled for their lives, 
and the afternoon tea was a total wreck. 
For this heinous conduct, Mr. Brooks was 
given to the captain of the British man-of- 
war, Terpsichore, then in the harbor. He 
stayed on board for more than a year, and 
was immensely popular among the crew. 

Upon the captain, however, he played so 
many ingenious pranks, that unpopularity 
in that august quarter had its climax one 
day when his master went ashore. Brooks 
was left locked in the cabin. Tiring of the 
imprisonment, | e explored until he found 
a bunch of keys. Having been taught that 
keys were meant to unlock things, he ex- 
perimented until one was found that fitted 
a chest of drawers. The valuable contents 
were dumped in a heap in the middle of the 
floor. Mr. Brook’s skinny fingers fitted 
into several handsome rings, and those 


which did not fit his fingers, he put on his 


toes. After devastating a collection of 
souvenirs, he wound up by winding up the 
captain’s watch so tight that the works 
exploded, tucked it under a pillow, as he 
had seen the captain do, and was found 
asleep, ‘‘caught with the goods on ” 
These offences plunged him into dis- 
grace, and he was given to the Minister of 
the Sultan, who in turn, passed him on to 
Consul Mason Mitchell. The American 
diplomat in Zanzibar is a lover of animals, 
and with infinite care and patience, he 
taught Mr. Brooks many new accomplish- 
ments, as well as curing his bad habits. 
Before long, Mr. Brooks was sitting at 
table, properly and even smartly clothed 
without protest, and using fork and spoon 
with every attention to good form. ‘‘To 
see him eat a course dinner, drink his tea 
from the cup and opening his match-box, 
strike a light, and puff his cigarette, you 
would have believed he must be a student 
of a manual of etiquette.”” He was a good 
trencherman, but alas, he liked high- 
living, and his ruling passion at table was 
a fondness for good liquor. Sometimes 
overtaken by a headache next morning, 
he would swear off for a week at a time. 
Mr. Mitchell was offered large sums 
for Mr. Brooks, but refused them with 
scorn. The death of the gifted chimpanzee 
has a diplomatic sequel, which has 
strained the personal relations between the 
American consul and the Belgian rule in 
the Congo. Tippu Tib offered to send over 
to the Manyamas for another chimpanzee 
to succeed the departed Brooks. When the 
leader of Tippu Tib’s caravan next ar- 
rived at Zanzibar, he reported that as they 
were coming out of the Manyama coun- 
try, the Belgians swooped down from 
Kavarondo, and confiscated the whole 
outfit, on the pretext that the head-man 
had sold powder to the natives. Along 
with the ivory and other treasures thus 
gobbled, was a chimpanzee billed through 
to the American consul. Mr. Mitchell took 
up the matter officially and protested to 
the Belgian consul at Zanzibar, but the 
latest tidings from that far country say 
that satisfaction has not been granted. 


FIELD HOCKEY AS A WOMAN’S 
SPORT 
OMEN of the outdoor world”’ have 


taken kindly to field hockey, at 
first rather timorously in the United States, 





England vs. Ireland. ‘ Keeping her off the ball.” 
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but with widespread zest in Great Britain. ‘‘crusade’’ was necessary. Several years 
It is not a gentle pastime, and in order ago, Miss Constance Appleby, one of 
to start it on American soil, a special .the foremost English experts, made a 
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Surrey vs. Herts at Surbiton. Surrey takes the ball. 
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A good rush by Ireland. 


missionary pilgrimage among the women’s fields of the Eastern foci of feminine cul- 
colleges on this side the water, and ture. Beyond these limits the sport has 
as a result, the game is played on the made small headway, and to see it in its 





England vs. Ireland. ‘A roll in.” 
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full flower, one must go to Great Britain, 
and attend one of the annual matches be- 
tween the championship ‘‘ Ladies’ Hockey 
Teams” of England and Ireland, or a 
‘Ladies’ County Hockey Match,” say, 
between Surrey and Sussex at Surbiton. 

The ‘‘Irish Ladies’ Hockey Union” is 
even older than her English sister, while 
both Wales and Scotland are now strong- 
holds of organized ‘‘ladies’ hockey.” In 
Berlin, Brussels and South Africa, the 
game is played by athletic womanhood. 
Most surprising is the fact that in Great 
Britain, there are more women’s than 
men’s clubs. In addition to these ‘‘recog- 
nized”’ associations and clubs, whose lead- 
ing governing body is the All England 
Women’s Hockey Association, there are 
many ‘‘mixed’”’ clubs and teams of men 
and women players. No game, during the 
last ten years, has had so great a vogue 
with both sexes as hockey. 

Certainly there is no game to test the 
endurance, wind and agility of woman- 
kind, that can be compared with hockey 
as they play it in England. One has only 
to look at the photographs made at an 
international match, between England and 
Ireland, to know that the game, as intro- 
duced among fair American undergradu- 
ates, is a diluted version. A football player 
would not be blamed for dodging from the 
path of these headlong Amazons, whose 
faces are set in fearful determination to 
swat the ball though the Heavens fall. 
Women players are advised that: 

“Petticoats are soon discarded for 
knickers fastened at the knee, which do 
not impede the pace, or sap the strength of 
the players. As to headgear, the hair 
should be firmly secured. Hard-brimmed 
hats, and hat-pins are rigidly excluded by 
all who value safety.” 


FREDERICK PALMER, WAR COR- 
RESPONDENT 


HE man who campaigns, year in 
and year out, as a profession and 

not as an occasional lark, who seeks 
the field because he is both adventur- 
ous and capable, has no time to play to 
the grand-stand. Frederick Palmer is one 
of these. He is a war correspondent be- 
cause he likes it, and because he knows the 
game as few men living have mastered it. 
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To show how much ground a hard- 
working war correspondent can cover in 
the year’s work, it may be interesting to 
catalogue his ‘‘assignments”’ in the last 
decade: 


The first rush to the Klondike. 

The Greek war. ‘‘Trouble in the Bal- 
kans.” 

The Philippines in ’98. 

Home on the Olympia with Dewey. 

Back to the Philippines in ’g9. 

With the allied columns to Peking. 

From China to Korea and Manchuria; 
to Europe over the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. 

To Panama during Colombia clash. 

To Kiel with the American fleet, Berlin. 

Europe, for special work in Paris and 
Rome. 

To the Balkans again. 

Russo-Japanese war. 


There are several correspondents who re- 
member with dismay how Palmer ‘‘ beat” 
them, getting away the first detailed 
story of Tientsin. The incident shows 
his way of doing things on active service. 

The mail and cable routes were utterly 
demoralized in China during those days. 
Immediately after the battle of Tientsin, 
Palmer fled, with his filled note-book and 
his camera films, via torpedo-boat, 
Chinese coasting steamer and junk, south 
to Cheefoo, and Shanghai, where he found 
that a mail steamer for America was _ to 
sail ina few hours. He wrote up to the last 
moment, found that he could not finish his 
story in time, took passage on the mail 
steamer to Japan, and his work was done 
when he reached Nagasaki. 

Without stopping to rest, he boarded a 
Japanese transport back to Taku bar, 
made his way to Tientsin, and overtook 
the allied column, by riding overland 
without an escort. He was back with the 
forces in time for the entry into Peking and 
the relief of the legations. 

In a little more than a week, Palmer had 
covered nearly two thousand miles by land 
and water, in many kinds of craft, to get 
his story into the earliest mail, and as a 
result, he “‘beat”’ his rivals by a priceless 
week in time. Such feats as these in the 
day’s work, preach the fact that some- 
thing more than ability to write a good 
descriptive story is needed to make a first- 
class war correspondent. 














J. C. Frémont and Kit Carson, his guide. 
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KIT CARSON 


By EMERSON HOUGH 


DRAWING BY J. N. MARCHAND 


One is that of time, and the other 

that of familiarity. The actual 
hero must be heroic to-day as he was yes- 
terday; and he must be heroic in the eyes 
of his intimate friends. There are living 
many men who knew Kit Carson well. 
Seek you never so hard, you shall not find 
one of these who will not tell you that Kit 
Carson “‘stood the acid.” 

Carson’s life belongs to the epoch where- 
in fell the closing days of Western adven- 
ture, properly so called, and the opening 
days of the Western civilization, fitly so 
named. He was born in Madison County, 
Kentucky, on December 24, 1809, his 
father moving to Missouri when Kit was 
but one year of age. His life rounds out 
the time of the great Westerners. 

We call Frémont the ‘‘Great Path- 
finder,” yet Frémont did not begin his 
explorations until 1842. For ten years the 
fur trade had then been virtually defunct. 
For more than a decade the early com- 
merce of the prairies had been waning. 
The West had been tramped across from 
one end to the other by a race of men peer- 
less in their daring, chief among whom 
might be named the little, gentle, modest, 
blue-eyed man who really led this leader. 
It is Kit Carson who might better have had 
the title ‘‘ Pathfinder.” 

Five feet six, with twinkling blue-gray 
eyes and large and well developed head, 
with sandy hair brushed back from his 
forehead, Kit Carson at his best was the 
reverse of impressive in personal appear- 
ance. In muscular and nervous system 
he was wonderfully endowed, as presently 
we shall see. Carson was great in many 
ways, as an explorer, as a guide, as a 
hunter, as a fighter, and as a pacificator of 
the wild tribes. Yet, as one reviews care- 
fully and in detail the course of his life, 
there comes to mind irresistibly the feeling 
that in one respect not commonly accred- 
ited to him he was greater than in all 
others. In brief, Kit Carson, small, com- 
pact, a man of the horseback days in the 


Tone i are two tests of heroship. 


West, is entitled above all things to be 
called the greatest of American travelers. 
Before Carson could become guide and 
hero he must become traveler, must be- 
come familiar with many parts of a West 
which was then tremendous in its extent 
and in its difficulties of access. We shall 
do well, then, to review, even though 
hastily and all too incompletely, some of 
the journeyings of Kit Carson during the 
stages when he was receiving his educa- 
tion for those deeds which later gave him a 
national fame. 

Kit’s father apprenticed him to a sad- 
dler, near the home in Howard County, 
Missouri, but from the saddler’s bench he 
soon fell off. The voices of the West called 
to him, as they had to Boone and Crockett; 
a West a little farther on, big, and bold, 
and dangerous, and fascinating as any 
West that had yet been known in the his- 
tory of America, or was ever known in the 
history of the world. It was matter of fate 
that in 1826, while Kit was still but a boy, 
he should run away from home for his first 
journey across the Plains. He joined a 
party of traders and made his way with 
them to Santa Fé, which point he reached 
in the month of November of that year. 
He wintered with an old mountaineer 
called Kincaid, or Kin Cade, who taught 
him something of the lore of the moun- 
tains. In the next spring he felt a trifle 
homesick and started back east, down the 
Arkansas, without a penny in his buckskin 
pockets. Four hundred and fifty miles east 
of Santa Fé he met another band of trad- 
ers west-bound, hired out to them as team- 
ster, and presently again reached Santa 
Fé, teaming thence as far south as El Paso, 
whence he returned again to Santa Fé and 
made again over to Taos. He next hired 
out as cook to Ewing Young, and contin- 
ued in this interesting position until the 
spring of 1828. Again he started east, 
again failed to win farther than before, 
and joined another west-bound party, to 
reach Santa Fé for the third time. Now he 
could do a bit of Spanish, and hence en- 
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gaged as interpreter for Colonel Tramell, 
and wagoned it as far south as Chihuahua, 
in Old Mexico. There he hired out as a 
teamster to Robert McKnight, moved 
over to the Copper Mines on the Gila 
river, and thence moved back once more 
to Taos, which latter place was to serve as 
his headquarters for the remainder of his 
life. In April, 1829, he joined Young’s 
party of trappers, who worked toward the 
West, trapped on the Salt river, and 
reached the head of the San Francisco. 
Thence, much as a matter of course, they 
concluded to run over to the Sacramento 
river of California, reported to abound in 
furs.* We cannot know to-day what such 
an undertaking meant. On the seventh 
day, journeying to the west and southwest, 
the party reached the Grand Cajfion of the 
Colorado. They always remembered the 
Grand Cafion of the Colorado, for it was 
near there that they bought a horse of 
some wandering Indians, and ate it. They 
were very hungry. 

Although these men were not the first to 
cross to California in mid-continent, they 
were in effect, pioneers. Perhaps they had 
Indian guides a part of the way. At least 
they finally succeeded in reaching San 
Gabriel mission of California, and pres- 
ently they worked north and found the 
Sacramento river. They visited also the 
San Joaquin valley, and their trapping 
operations were so successful that Ewing 
Young sold out a large quantity of furs to 
the captain of a trading schooner at San 
Rafael. He then bought a number of 
horses for the return of his party eastward. 
A good horse band was highly tempting to 
Indians. On Carson’s first independent 
scouting trip after Indian horse thieves, 
he and his men killed eight Indians and 
brought back all the horses. His hand 
was acquiring cunning in the stern trade 
of Western life. 

After many days of hard travel, the 
party of Ewing Young reached Santa Fé 
in April, 1830, and Young disposed of his 
furs, the product of the catch on the jour- 
ney home, for $24,000, this being the net 
result for eighteen men. Carson was now 
twenty-one years of age, and he had 
already seen somewhat of life. 

In the fall of 1830 Carson joined the 


* Thanks to the reports of Walker and of Jedediah 
Smith. The latter was the first American trapper to 
cross from the Rockies into California, his journey be- 
ing made in 1826, 
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noted Western fur-trader, Fitzpatrick, 
with a strong band, which visited the 
Platte river, afterwards moving over to the 
Green river, on the Pacific side of the 
great Divide. They visited Jackson’s Hole, 
the beautiful valley named for another fur- 
trader. Thence they moved west to the 
head of the Salmon river, even now one of 
the wildest parts of America, and here 
they spent the winter. Enter now those 
stern warriors of the upper plains, the 
Blackfeet, who killed four of Kit’s com- 
panions. This gave him no pause, for in 
the spring he was on the Bear river, on the 
Green river again, in the New Park of 
Colorado, on the plains of Laramie, on the 
south fork of the Platte, and presently 
again on the Arkansas. Beseech you, let 
your finger ever follow on the map, and 
accept warrant that if your following has 
been honest, your eyes shall stare in 
wonder at these journeyings. Let one seek 
to duplicate it himself in these civilized 
days when towns and ranches crowd the 
West, and then, having restored that West 
to the days of beaver and Blackfeet, ask 
himself how had it been with him had he 
been in Carson’s company. 

A party of Crow Indians raided the 
winter camp on the Arkansas, and Carson 
had some more experience with horse 
thieves. Twelve Indians were killed by 
him and his men this time. Carson was 
now accepted as one of the captains of the 
trails. He was scarce more than a youth, 
but he had fully learned his bold and diffi- 
cult trade. 

In 1832 Carson, with another trapping 
party, visited the Laramie river and the 
Bayou Salade, or Ballo Salade, as it was 
sometimes spelled in those days. All these 
operations were customarily carried on by 
parties of considerable size, for this was in 
the heart of the most dangerous Indian 
country of the West. Carson’s temper 
may therefore be seen when we find him, 
with only two companions, breaking away 
for a solitary beaver hunt in the moun- 
tains of the range. Yet these three were 
fortunate, and they returned to Taos in 
the fall of 1832 well laden with furs. 

It was touch and away again, and this 
time Carson fell in with Captain Lee, a 
partner of that Bent who founded Bent’s 
Fort on the Arkansas. Lee wanted to take 
in a cargo of goods to the trappers’ rendez- 
vous for that year. None better than Car- 
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son to lead him; and so they set out over 
the old Spanish trail, reached the White 
river, the Green river, and other well- 
known streams, and finally, as appointed, 
met their bands of trappers, erected their 
skin lodges, and sat down to spend the 
winter. Kit joined the Fitzpatrick party 
in the following spring, but after his own 
restless fashion, soon broke away again 
with only three companions. These visited 
the Laramie river, acting as independent 
trappers, and taking their own chances as 
to Indians. It was about this time that Kit 
had his historical adventure with two 
bears which chased him up a tree and 
which he repelled by beating them over 
the noses with a branch broken from the 
tree. These could not have been grizzly 
bears, nor cinnamons, and it seems strange 
that the black bear should have pursued 
him up a tree; but there is little doubt that 
he did have some sort of an adventure of 
this nature with some sort of bears. 
Later we find Carson with fifty men 
pushing up quite to the headwaters of the 
Missouri river, and then turning up on the 
historic Yellowstone. We do not discover 
that Carson ever went into the regular em- 
ploy of any of the fur traders. No engagé, 
or ordinary “‘pork eater” he, but a com- 
panion nearly always of those independ- 
ent fur-traders who made the individual 
gentry of the wilderness. Now he knows 
the Big Horn, the three forks of the Mis- 
souri, the Snake and the Humboldt. He 
knows Brown’s Hole, Jackson’s Hole, 
Henry Lake, the Black Hills, all the upper 
waters of the great rivers, the Columbia, 
the Snake, the Green, the Colorado, the 
Platte, the Missouri, the Arkansas. You 
shall hardly name any well-known West- 
ern region, any remote mountain park, 
any accurately mapped Western stream, 
which you shall not, provided you have 
faithfully followed the wanderings of Kit 
Carson, discover to have been well known 
to this man before geographies were 
dreamed of west of the Missouri river. 
Carson practically closed his life as a 
trapper in 1834. The beaver, that animal 
of so immense an importance in the his- 
tory of the American continent, was now 
to assume a place far lower in estimation. 
Carson, therefore, now took to hunting 
rather than trapping, and for eight years 
he served as hunter at Bent’s fort on the 
Arkansas river. Here he fed forty men 


regularly on the wild meat of the plains. 
During these eight years he killed thou- 
sands of buffalo, elk and deer. He saw the 
plains in all their ancient undimmed 
splendor. At an earlier time Carson had 
married an Indian girl, and during his 
engagement at Fort Bent he sent his only 
child, a daughter, to St. Louis for the pur- 
pose of acquiring an education. At a later 
date this daughter married, went to Cali- 
fornia, and apparently passed from the 
scene. Carson’s later marriage was with a 
Mexican woman much younger than him- 
self. 

Eight years at trapping and eight years 
as a professional hunter took a bit of time 
in the young life of Kit Carson. He con- 
cluded that he would go home at last, and 
once more visit his family. Alas, when he 
again made his way back to Missouri, 
he found his parents dead and forgotten, 
the old homestead left in ruins, and not a 
friend to take him by the hand. He has- 
tened to St. Louis, but could not content 
himself there. It is said that it was during 
his passage up the Missouri river by steam- 
boat that he first met by accident young 
Frémont, then going forth on his first trip 
to ‘‘explore” the Rocky Mountains. Car- 
son went with him as guide, although he 
seems to have been secondary to Frémont’s 
favorite of that time, Basil Lajeunesse. 

There was really little need of a guide, 
although there was some danger of the 
Sioux Indians along the highway up the 
Platte. The Oregon Trail was at that 
time, 1842, a plain and well marked high- 
way which could have been followed in the 
night. Fort Laramie, far up towards the 
head of the Platte, was a well known meet- 
ing place for white men and red. The 
South Pass, which it had been Frémont’s 
avowed purpose to ‘“‘explore,” had been 
well known for more than a score of years 
to countless traders and trappers of the 
West. Frémont rode up that gentle emi- 
nence beyond the head of the Sweetwater 
and camped comfortably. He contented 
himself with climbing the peak which 
bears his name to-day. A great many 
others had seen this mountain before, but 
had refrained from climbing it, for the 
reason that buffalo and beaver do not 
dwell on mountain tops. Yet the report of 
Frémont’s first expedition caused some- 
thing of a stir. 

After this first expedition, Carson re- 
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turned to Bent’s Fort. Here he was mar- 
ried in 1843 to the young Mexican woman 
who remained his faithful companion 
throughout his life. On May 29, 1843, 
Frémont again sent for him, seeking him 
as guide for his second expedition. This 
time it was Frémont’s purpose to connect 
his last year’s work with the Pacific coast 
surveys which had been begun by Wilkes. 
All know how Frémont exceeded his 
orders, how his wife pluckily held back 
from him the knowledge of his recall, and 
how this transcontinental expedition, by 
no means the first, though later one of the 
most widely acclaimed, made its way over 
ground new to Frémont but old to Carson. 
The first stages of the journey were 
among the trapping grounds of the Platte 
and Sweetwater; thence to Salt Lake, a 
point well known in the fur trade for 
years. The journey thence ran to Fort 
Hall, along a perfectly determined trail, 
to the Columbia river. From the latter 
stream Frémont pushed on to Tlamath 
lake, Oregon, heading thence to Califor- 
nia. This country between Tlamath lake 
and the Sacramento valley was new even 
to Carson. The latter honestly did his 
best, but he was in the hands of a leader 
who undertook to cross the Sierras with a 
pack-train where there was six feet of 
snow, and with a party the total number of 
which only counted two men that had ever 
before worn snow shoes in all their lives! 
Never was there poorer mountaineering or 
worse leadership than this; but it was not 
Carson who was responsible. It was Car- 
son, however, who pushed on ahead, and 
finally, from a peak of the Sierras, caught 
a glimpse of two little mountains of the 
Coast Range which he had seen once be- 
fore. That was seventeen years ago, but 
his trapper’s sense of location identified 
these little peaks. It was this bit of moun- 
taineering which saved the Frémont party. 
The men by that time were eating their 
saddle leathers; the mules were eating 
each other’s tails. When at length, on 
March 6, 1844, they reached Sutter’s Fort 
in the Sacramento valley, some of the men 
were physically ruined and mentally de- 
ranged from their sufferings. So much for 
military and not mountain leadership. 
Journeying on the return home over the 
southern trail, with which Carson was 
familiar, the Frémont party at length 
reached Bent’s Fort on the Arkansas, in 
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the summer of 1844. They had traveled 
nearly four thousand miles, and had 
circumnavigated the mysterious Great 
Desert. 

At the close of this second expedition 
Carson tried ranching in a valley some 
fifty miles east of Taos, but he was not to 
be allowed to settle down. Frémont called 
for him once more, and once again Carson 
set his face toward the West, in company 
now with a Frémont older, better sea- 
soned, and of better judgment. This time 
it was the purpose to find a more direct 
trail directly across the Great Basin and 
into California. Carson led the way west 
of the Great Salt Lake directly into the 
desert, and thence on to the Carson river, 
searching for a new pass over the Sierras 
into the valley of the San Joaquin. At 
length they won over, as did the early 
trappers, and found themselves again at 
Sutter’s Fort. Thence in time they moved 
north along the Sacramento river, intend- 
ing to push north till they struck the 
Columbia. They did not know that there 
had broken out the Mexican imbroglio, 
and that war had been declared between 
the United States and Mexico. Lieuten- 
ant Gillespie overtook them and brought 
the news. Frémont turned back. It was in 
Oregon, in the Tlamath country, that 
there came the night attack in which Basil 
Lajeunesse and three others were killed. 
Carson saw his companion, a brave Dela- 
ware Indian, stand up and receive a half- 
dozen arrows from unseen foes. He joined 
the pursuit in the dark, and later, on the 
backward trail to California with Gilles- 
pie, he helped execute stern mountain 
justice on the Tlamaths. 

Now, after the stirring events which fol- 
lowed in California, there was needed a 
messenger to the government at Washing- 
ton. Who better could serve at this than 
this iron-framed little rider, Kit Carson? 
He started on September 15, 1846, and 
had won across the Rocky mountains 
when he met General Kearney’s column, 
and was ordered to return to California. 
In this return the Kearney column was 
assailed by the California Mexicans, stern 
fighters themselves, who pushed Kearney’s 
forces into a desperate situation. The be- 
leaguered troops needed a messenger out 
to San Diego. Kit Carson and Lieutenant 
Beale of the navy undertook the task. 
The hardships of the march wrecked the 
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mind and body of Beale, who was an in- 
valid for two years thereafter. It was noth- 
ing to Kit Carson. In March, 1847, he was 
started once more as a despatch bearer to 
Washington. This time he met the Indi- 
ans on the Gila, fought them, got through, 
crossed New Mexico, descended the 
Arkansas river, and in the month of June 
arrived at Washington, after having made 
four thousand miles in three months’ time. 
The journey requires little more than 
three days now; but we do not make it 
horseback. 

At Washington, as some sort of reward 
for his services, Carson was appointed 
lieutenant of the rifle corps of the U. S. 
Army. His commission, however, was 
never ratified, though this he did not learn 
until some months later. He was sent back 
to California with despatches. He crossed 
the Missouri river, fought the Comanches 
at the Point of Rocks, got through them, 
passed the Rockies, and had won as far 
through as the Virgin river before he met 
his next Indian fight. He and fifteen com- 
panions here stood off three hundred 
Indians. In time he reached Monterey, 
and later, simply to keep himself in prac- 
tice, took service against the Mexicans on 
the border for a time. 

There was no man of all those known to 
the army officers who had the resources 
or was so well qualified as a despatch 
rider as Kit Carson. He was sent back 
once more to Washington, in the spring of 
1848. The physical frame of any other 
man except himself had been by these 
journeyings too far racked to enable him 
to make this long and hazardous trip. 
The souls of most men would have failed 
them long ere this. Yet this hardy, tough 
little man, just big enough for steady rid- 
ing, cheerfully undertook this third jour- 
ney across a continent as despatch bearer. 
He stopped at Taos just for a day to see 
his family. He saw them about once in 
each three years. It was October, 1848, 
when he reached Washington this time. 

And now once more Kit Carson wanted 
to settle down at home as a peaceful 
rancher. There was no peace for him. 
The Apaches from the lower country har- 
ried the New Mexican settlements, and 
Carson guided Colonel Beall against that 
tribe and the Comanches. Then there 
came _a lull in fighting and scouting, and 
Carson once more determined to be a 


ranchman. His partner in the latter busi- 
ness was his friend Maxwell, and their 
ranch was located about fifty miles east of 
Taos, at what is known as Rayado or 
Rezado. Again he joined an expedition 
against the Apaches, a day and a half to 
the southeast, a disastrous expedition in 
which he was not leader but might better 
have been. At another time he helped 
chase some Apache thieves, and assisted 
in killing five of them, being always de- 
sired in these errands of swift punish- 
ment. 

In 1850 he and a partner took a band of 
horses up from New Mexico to Fort Lar- 
amie; and in 1851 he and his friend 
Maxwell went to St. Louis, bought a train- 
load of goods, and tried their hands at a 
bit of the business of the Santa Fé trail 
themselves. They met the Comanches, 
but got through without a fight, and made 
a fairly successful venture in their enter- 
prise. . 

And now comes one of the most roman- 
tic and most pathetic incidents in the his- 
tory of this brave man; indeed in all West- 
ern history. Rebelling at the tameness of 
ranching and horse trading and wagon 
trafficking, longing once more for the free- 
dom of the trapping trail, Kit Carson sent 
word among his old friends, the free trad- 
ers of the Rockies, and made up a party of 
eighteen old time long-haired men. They 
sallied forth with rifle and axe and pack 
and jingling trap chains, in the fashion of 
the past, making once more deep into the 
heart of the Rockies. They visited the 
Arkansas, the Green, the Grand, the 
White, the Laramie—all the loved and 
lovable parks of the mountains. They 
came back through the Raton mountains 
with abundant fur. They said it was their 
last trail; that they had visited the streams 
which they loved in order that they might 
“shake hands with them and say good- 
bye.” The expedition was made for sheer 
love of the old life which they knew had 
now gone by forever. 

But Kit Carson could not remain quiet 
on his ranch. His next exploit was that of 
a sheep drive to far-off California. He 
took over 6,500 sheep across the long trail 
to California, and was lucky enough to 
sell out at the good price of $5.50 per head. 
This was the most profitable speculation 
in which Carson ever engaged in all his 
life. 
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Witness now nearly the last stage of 
Carson’s career. The government at Wash- 
ington was not wholly unmindful of the 
consistent record of this loyal man in 
daring and in duty. It was suggested 
that he would make a good Indian agent 
for the district of New Mexico. He was 
appointed, and so he became counsel and 
guide to those savage people whose enemy 
and conqueror he had been. 

At this time the Utes and the Jicarilla 
Apaches were rebellious, and one of Car- 
son’s first acts was to ride 250 miles into 
the Ute country. He led the forces which 


broke up the coalition between the Utes - 


and the Apaches. He acted as guide for 
Colonel St. Vrain and his New Mexican 
volunteers in the expedition that routed 
the Indians at Saugache Pass. It was Car- 
son, old Indian fighter, who was the first 
of the old time scouts to say that the Indi- 
ans must be ‘‘rounded up and taught to 
till the soil.” Sich was the justness and 
candor of this man’s disposition that these 
Indians who had feared him in the past 
came now to trust him, and indeed to love 
him. He was known as ‘‘father” by many 
a warlike tribe. Thus he became the friend 
of the Apaches, the Utes, the Cheyennes, 
the Arapahoes and the Kiowas, peoples 
scattered over a large range of country. 
Behold, therefore, our trapper, guide and 
scout fairly settled in life. Remember also 
that he was not guide for Frémont in 
that last fatal, starving expedition when, 
blundering foolishly once more into the 
Rockies in the winter time, and under- 
taking the wild project of crossing eight 
feet of snow with a pack-train, that officer 
once more came near paying the penalty 
of his ignorance by his own life and the 
lives of all his party. It was Bill Williams 
who was guide this time. It was to Taos 
that the enfeebled survivors found their 
way in search of help. If Kit Carson re- 
proached his former “‘leader”’ it is not on 
record. Never was there a leader whose 
follies won him greater praise. 

The closing stage in Kit Carson’s life is 
that following the time when he left the 
United States service as Indian agent. He 
was, during the War of the Rebellion, made 
Colonel of a regiment of New Mexican 
volunteers and brevetted brigadier-gen- 
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eral. In the later years of his life he was 
known as ‘‘The General” among his 
friends, just as he was always known as 
“father” among the Indians who dwelt 
about him. He rémained to the close 
simple, brave, candid, reticent; no swash- 
buckler, no boaster, no chronicler of his 
own deeds. Yet how much of initial ad- 
venture, how much of danger and daring, 
how much of courage and unselfishness 
and endurance, of absolute and _trust- 
worthy manhood there had been crowded 
into the span of this man’s life! From 1826 
to 1869—what a time was there in the ad- 
venture-history of the West and of 
America! 

Kit Carson’s death occurred at Fort 
Lyon, Colorado, May 23, 1869, the im- 
mediate cause being an aneurism of the 
aorta. Eight years before he had sustained 
a bad fall from his horse and from this 
hurt he never fully recovered. ‘‘Were it 
not for this,” said he, “‘I might live to be a 
hundred years of age.” Yet, knowing that 
he was doomed, he lived bravely and 
sweetly as ever, and to the end remained 
as unpretentious as during his earlier days. 
So, surrounded by his friends, facing the 
impending end with his customary brav- 
ery, Kit Carson passed away. There was 
astruggleand a fatal hemorrhage. ‘‘ Doctor 
—compadre—adios!” he cried. ‘This is 
the last of the general,” said his friend. 
So passed one of the band of Westerners, 
truly entitled to be called great. 

Carson’s family seems to have passed 
into oblivion. It is said that one of his 
daughters recently died in New Mexico 
after leading an unfortunate life. One is 
unable to tell whether this is the child of 
his Indian wife, the same who left St. 
Louis for California early in the century. 
In many quarters of New Mexico the fame 
of Carson is to-day an actual thing. He 
bequeathed his favorite rifle to a secret 
society of Santa Fé of which he was a 
member, and the piece is, or was very re- 
cently, to be seen in the quarters of the 
lodge. 

It was nearly time now for all the old 
mountain men to put up the rifle. The 
day of the plow was following hard upon 
them, for bison were extinct and the 
Indians were driven into corners, 
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LONG-DISTANCE RIDING IN THE 
AMERICAN ARMY 


By MAJOR HENRY ROMEYN, U.S.A. 


ELIX N. AUBREY was a Canadian 
H by birth, of French extraction, and 
prior to the Mexican War had been 
in New Mexico as trapper and hunter 
with Beaubien, Maxwell, and others, and 
was well acquainted with the plains, as 
well as along the mountains, from Winni- 
peg to Santa Fé; and even south of that 
place. When Tobin’s ride from Santa Fé 
to Fort Leavenworth, in August, 1846, had 
made him known all over the territory, 
\ubrey asserted that the time he had re- 
quired could be reduced one-third; and 
when doubts were expressed, offered to 
hack his opinion with his money. He soon 
found men who were willing to accept his 
wager, and arrangements were at once 
made for the attempt. 

No limit was fixed as to the number of 
mounts he might use—he was to get there; 
ind at his own limit of time, he must do so 
in seven days and eight hours. Trains 
which had taken supplies for the army to 
the territory were returning eastward, and 
Aubrey, selecting half a dozen good horses, 
sent one by each train, to be led with it till 
he oyertook it; the first one leaving about 
two weeks before he started. For the first 
stage, he rode a beautiful blooded mare 
which he had kept as a racer; and owing 
to the fact that the empty train had trav- 
eled more rapidly than he had anticipated, 
he did not get his first relay till he had 
passed Wagon Mound, about a hundred 
and fifty miles from Santa Fé. He halted 
only long enough to change his saddle to 
his fresh mount and procure some food, 
which he ate as he rode, and he dared not 
halt for sleep on account of danger of too 
lengthy a delay, and of being discovered 
by Indians; and only found another 
mount, food, and a few hours for rest at 
the camp of the next train, at a ford of the 
Arkansas, since named for him, and near 
where the west line of Kansas now crosses 
that stream. 

There were plenty of Indians along the 
route, not only on the Arkansas, but in the 
valley of the Kaw, after he had crossed the 


divide, between it and the big bend of the 
Arkansas; and they wouldn’t hesitate to 
lift the hair of any lone white man if op- 
portunity offered, especially if he rode a 
good horse. As he was to make the entire 
journey on horseback, he could sleep with 
safety only when he found a train in camp; 
and he made only three halts for that pur- 
pose; and in five days and fourteen hours 
from the time he left Santa Fé, he rode into 
Independence, Missouri, about two miles 
east of where Kansas City now stands, 
that place being the starting-point at that 
time for civilian trains for Santa Fé. He 
had ridden about 830 miles, had used 
seven horses, and if he had taken no time 
for sleep and meals, would have ridden 
about six miles an hour during the entire 
time. It was a wonderful test of endurance 
for both man and beast. There were 
wagers on the actual time, enough to give 
him something of a bonus above the main 
stake of five thousand dollars. 

Another great ride was that of Thomas 
Tobin. Tom, as every one called him, was 
an Irish boy who ran away from his home 
in St. Louis when only twelve years old, 
and found his way to Santa Fé with a train 
belonging to Mr. Hugh Campbell, a 
trader. He had crossed the plains annu- 
ally for eight or ten years prior to the Mexi- 
can War, and when General Kearney’s ex- 
pedition made the march in 1846 he was 
with it as guide and hunter. The story as 
he told it ran about like this: 

“The General was ordered from Santa 
Fé across to California with the Dragoons; 
and wanted to get his report back to Wash- 
ington as soon as it could be done, and 
asked me if I would carry it to Fort 
Leavenworth. I agreed to do it, and 
started with only one day’s notice. I car- 
ried only a blanket, a lariat, knife, Haw- 
kin’s rifle with about a hundred rounds, a 
dragoon pistol, and about two spoonfuls of 
salt. I depended on my rifle for meat and 
on finding Indian herds for fresh horses. 
I weighed about one hundred and forty 
pounds and was tough as leather. I got 
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my first remount from St. Vrain at Mora, 
about eighty miles from Santa Fé, and 
rode it two days, till I found a camp of 
Utes hunting buffalo, and got a fresh 
horse from their herd, in the night. I had 
to be very careful about falling in with any 
Indians, for they would have killed a lone 
man for his outfit, and half a dozen times, 
or more, I hid in some draw on the prairie 
till night, or rode miles off the trail to keep 
away from their hunting parties or camps. 
It was very risky, too, riding into their 
herds, and roping a fresh horse, and I 
always led him away some distance before 
I tried to change my saddle, so that if he 
made any noise, it wouldn’t stampede the 
herd and wake the camp. I didn’t dare 
make a fire in the daytime, but at night 
could cook a little meat on the coals, and 
the little I slept was while lying on my 
lariat, so that my horse couldn’t get away 
with it out of my reach. I followed the 
Arkansas as far as Big Bend, and then bore 
off across the country to Council Grove, and 
from there northeast, following the plain 
trail to Fort Leavenworth; in all, 832 miles, 
as measured later. I rode it in little less 
than eleven days—and used nine horses; 
the last two I got from Government 
trains which I overtook after leaving the 
Arkansas.” 

I do not know what Tobin was paid for 
his ride, but as it was made when he was 
in Government employ, I presume he did 
not get one thousand. Most of the very 
long rides on the frontier were not made 
for extra money; they were ridden as part 
of the duties which were liable to fall to the 
lot of any one connected with the army, 
in the days when it did not go to war in 
palace cars or chase Indians in tourist 
sleepers. 

Tobin died on his ranch near Fort 
Garland, Colorado, years ago. 

John Kerley was another long-distance 
man, and like Tobin, he was an Irish 
boy, who ran away from home when quite 
young and found his way to the frontier, 
and was a teamster in the Government 
train which left Fort Leavenworth with 
the Utah expedition in 1857. In the 
autumn of that year he was sent back 
from Fort Bridger, as bearer of despatches, 
and rode to Fort Leavenworth, something 
more than a thousand miles, in seventeen 
days, using only four horses. He had his 
first remount at Fort Laramie, procured 
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another from a train he met on the Platte, 
and his fourth at Fort Kearney. About 
thirty miles from that post, as he halted to 
let his horse drink at a small stream which 
crossed the trail, he was ambushed by 
half a dozen Pawnees and wounded in the 
face and arm by arrows, but escaped by 
meeting, not far away, a party of cavalry, 
who drove off his pursuers. He rode that 
horse till he reached the valley of Salt 
Creek, less than ten miles from his desti- 
nation—when it fell exhausted, and he 
completed his journey on foot, carrying 
his saddle.* 

In his charming book, ‘‘ Three Years 
in California,” Chaplain Walter Colton, 
of the Navy, who was at the time (March, 
1847), Alcalde of Monterey, relates the 
story of a long and rapid ride by Colonel 
Frémont, then in command of-the United 
States forces in the section of country 
mentioned in it. 

Colonel Frémont was in Los Angeles, 
when he was informed that business of a 
military nature demanded his presence in 
Monterey at the earliest possible moment. 
With him, at that time, and under existing 
circumstances, action at once followed 
thought, and daybreak of the morning 
succeeding receipt of the information that 
he was needed there, found him in the 
saddle. The party really used only two 
relays, riding one the first half of the way 
and picking it up on its return. It did, 
however, have horses enough to allow 
changing at intervals along the route. 
The chaplain gives dates, distance cov- 
ered each day, number of hours in the 
saddle, etc., and his record has never, to 
my knowledge, been disputed. 

Each man had three horses and changed 
every two hours. The first day they 
rode 125 miles between daybreak and 
nightfall; on the second, 135 miles be- 
tween daybreak and nine at night. On 
the third day, with fresh horses, 70 miles 
between eleven. o’clock and sunset; and 
completed the journey, go miles, at three 
in the afternoon of the fourth day. The 
party was composed of Colonel Frémont, 
Don Jesus Pico, who owned the second 
lot of horses, and a man named Walton, 
servant of the colonel. They reached 
Monterey about the middle of the after- 


* All of the instances of long-distance riding herein 
mentioned can be proved by testimony of persons still 
living, who were cognizant of the facts, or by official 
records, or both. 
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noon of the fourth day, remained till four 
p.M. of the next, and then rode forty 
miles before halting for the night. Wishing 
to test the endurance of the stallion of the 
band, Don Pico insisted that Colonel Fre- 





and those belonging to Don Pico were 
‘*canelos,”’ so-called because of their color 
—cinnamon—and very highly prized for 
extraordinary endurance. 

Unless it be the Turcoman horses of 


F. W. Schmalski, who made the most remarkable ride on record in frontier days. 


mont should ride him through the second 
day; but after having ridden him ninety 
miles, he changed to another and the re- 
leased horse, instead of trailing in rear 
of the others, took the lead at a sweeping 
gallop, which he kept up till his pastures 
were reached. All the horses were natives, 


Central Asia, I do not believe any breed of 
horses can be found to equal the old stock 
of California in long distances under sad- 
dle. I was at Fort Garland, Colorado, in 
June ’68, when a man named Morris 
rode from Saguache to that post, a 
trifle less than a hundred miles, between 
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three o’clock in the morning and half-past 
one the same afternoon. The horse he rode 
was a coal-black broncho, and was ridden 
more than eighty miles on the second day 
later, without injury. 

The reason for haste was a threatened 
outbreak of the Utes, and if that took 
place, the massacre of the settlers at 
Saguache. An outbreak which.did occur 
several years later (1879) caused the death 
of several whites at, or near the Ute 
Agency, Utah, and of Major Thornburg, 
and a number of his command, which had 
been ordered to the relief of the Agency; 
and that disaster brought about three 
movements, each of which deserves a 
place in frontier history. First was 
Rankin’s ride from the battlefield for 
reénforcements; second, Captain Dodge’s 
march to the rescue, and third, the quick 
time made by Colonel Wesley Merritt witha 
part of the Fifth Cavalry, from his station 
at Fort D. A. Russell to the scene of dis- 
aster, on Milk River, Utah. 

Mr. Rankin was a resident of Rawlins, 
Wyoming Territory, and had accompan- 
ied the command of Major Thornburg as 
guide. The Major and thirteen men of the 
command had been killed and a number 
wounded, and all the horses had been 
killed or wounded. Mr. Rankin volun- 
teered to make an attempt to get through 
the Indian lines during the night by using 
one of the wounded animals, and suc- 
ceeded; getting out on the side toward 
which the troops had been in march, as 
that was but loosely guarded by the In- 
dians, and passing around them, till, sev- 
eral miles away, he regained the trail. 
Early in the morning, he met a small de- 
tachment, driving a cattle herd, and ex- 
changed his wounded mount for another; 
but that one soon failed, and he was on 
foot when, luckily, he found a small force 
in camp guarding some supplies, and 
made another exchange, and on that he 
reached the telegraph line at Rawlins, one 
hundred and seventy miles from where he 
had left the command. He had crossed 
three mountain ranges, had led his horses 
for miles, over trails too rough to ride in 
the darkness, or because they were too ex- 
hausted to carry him, and had done it all 
intwenty-four hours. Meanwhile, Captain 
F. S. Dodge, with his troop of the Ninth 
Cavalry, who was scouting in the vicinity 
of the supply camp, learned of the situa- 











tion, and true to the instincts of the soldier, 
to ‘‘march toward the sound of the firing,” 
started at once to the relief of the beleag- 
uered command, and eighteen hours later, 
at the end of an eighty-mile march, with 
every man and horse in place in column, 
he reached the battle-ground, only to have 
every horse killed by the enemy. 

Rankin at once notified headquarters 
at Omaha of the situation, and by day- 
light of the next morning, Colonel Merritt, 
at Fort D. A. Russell, received orders to 
move immediately by rail, and by mid- 
night, with six companies of his regiment, 
had reached Fort Steele and at once de- 
trained everything, had a five-hour rest, 
and then began the march, Rankin with 
the command, as guide. By midnight they 
had ridden forty miles, and halted till 
morning. They carried rations and a little 
short forage on their saddles, and after a 
light breakfast for both man and beast, 
resumed the march; and by nightfall had 
covered more than fifty miles of country. 
This left about seventy miles of rough, 
hard marching between the column and the 
beleaguered little command. Every min- 
ute was precious, and all night long, with 
only the briefest halts, the tired column 
kept up its desperate strain. Just before 
dawn the next morning, the guide an- 
nounced that the camp was not far away, 
and halting, the commander ordered “‘of- 
ficer’s call” sounded to notify the be- 
sieged—if any of them still lived—that 
help was at hand. The first signal brought 
no response, but to the second came a 
reply, softened by distance but clear and 
distinct, and the tired soldiers knew that 
their long ride had not been in vain. Two 
horses only out of the six troops, had 
failed during the march; two more died 
after it had ended. Rankin is still living, 
at Ogden, Utah, though he does no more 
guiding. : 

The long chase of Sam Sturgis, then a 
lieutenant of the Second Dragoons, after a 
raiding band of Navajoes in New Mexico 
in 1855, when, with only fifteen men, he 
followed the trail a hundred and seventy 
miles in sixty hours, and at once went into 
a fight and whipped the raiders, was 
another remarkable bit of riding; the ride 
of Lieutenant, now General, C. F. Roe, 
First Cavalry, from Camp Harney to 
Camp Warner, Oregon, to give informa- 
tion of a threatened Indian outbreak—a 
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hundred and fifty miles, in twenty-four 
hours, on one horse, at times fetlock deep 
in sand, was another. There were three 
men in the party, all of whom went 
through from start to finish. The horses 
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forgotten, rode Lieutenant Campbell’s 
mare from Maxwell’s ranch to Fort Union, 
New Mexico, fifty-five miles, in four hours 
and a half, after Campbell had had an arm 
blown off by Maxwell’s old field piece, 


Joseph E. Rankin, who got through surrounding Indians and brought relieving troops. 


were Oregon bred, from blooded sires, 
and native dams, and save one galled 
back, were uninjured; and after one day’s 
rest two of them retraced their route to 
Camp Harney in thirty-six hours. 

On the Fourth of July, 1867, a sergeant 
of the Third Cavalry, whose name I have 


while firing a salute. She was not injured, 
for I frequently saw her ridden in wolf 
hunts and jack-rabbit chases two years 
laters. She was a Kentucky thoroughbred. 

Wm. Schmalski deserves a high place 
among noted frontier riders, for though 
others may have ridden further in one 
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continuous journey, none have ridden 
under conditions of greater danger or 
come safely through greater risks. Like 
Rankin, he found his way through a sur- 
rounding force of Indians, but was dis- 
covered; and only escaped by the skin of 
his teeth. It was in September, 1874. 
General—then Colonel—Miles, was in 
the field operating against Kiowas, Co- 
manches and Cheyennes, in the Pan- 
handle of Texas; and supplies were for- 
warded to him from Fort Dodge, Kansas, 
and Camp Supply. Schmalski had been 
sent in to the latter place with despatches, 
and was returning to the command with a 
train guarded by a company of the Fifth 
Infantry, under command of Captain 
Lyman, of that regiment. They had 
crossed the Canadian, and were on the 
high divide between that stream and the 
Washita, nearly ninety miles from Camp 
Supply, when attacked by about four 
hundred Kiowas and Comanches, and 
forced to halt, corral and fight. The 
affair had lasted all day, and the com- 
mand had lost heavily in: men and ani- 
mals, and was cut off from water. There 
was no surgeon with it, and the wounded 
sorely needed attention, and at the request 
of the commander, Schmalski agreed to 
attempt to run through the surrounding 
hostiles, and procure assistance. 
Mounted on the best unwounded horse, 
armed only with a carbine, and dressed in 
dark clothing, he, soon after dark, stole 
out of the corral of wagons, and was soon 
discovered by the Indians, who at once 
gave chase. In the darkness there was no 
chance to pick his way, and he ran into a 
prairie-dog town and was nearly thrown 
over his horse’s head by a stumble into a 
hole. He lost his hat and carbine, and 
would have been caught if he had not run 
into abuffalo herd. Bending low over the 
neck of his horse, he ran alongside of a 
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huge bull, and in the darkness and con- 
fusion could not be distinguished from 
the animals about him; and the chase was 
soon abandoned. He had lost all sense of 
direction and the clouds hid the stars; but 
finding himself on a down grade, he fol- 
lowed it till he reached a river which he 
knew must be the Canadian. But, owing 
to recent rains, the stream was in flood 
and crossing dangerous, owing to liability 
to being caught in quicksands, or en- 
countering floating objects in mid-current, 
which was very rapid. He followed it for 
some distance, intending to cross as soon 
as possible after daybreak; but when the 
barking of dogs warned him of the prox- 
imity of an Indian village, he was forced 
to risk the crossing. It was safely made, 
and he soon found that he was at the point 
where a section of broken, brush-covered 
country called the Antelope Hills reached 
the river; and leading his horse, he forced 
his way into the thickets covering the 
rough ground and lay there all day with- 
out food or drink for either man or beast. 
Once he crawled to the point of the spur 
on which he lay, and looked down upon a 
large camp not two miles away. As soon 
as night had fallen, still leading his horse, 
he, with the north star as compass, re- 
newed his march, and _ hatless, with his 
clothing in tatters from contact with the 
brush, nearly thirty-six hours without 
water, and forty-eight without food, he, 
about eight o’clock the next morning, 
reached the hay camp on Wolf Creek, 
about twenty miles from Camp Supply. 
There he was fed and given a fresh horse, 
and soon after noon reported at the post. 
It took about two hours to get the relief 
column and medical supplies ready, and 
during that time he ate and slept, and then 
guided the relieving force to the scene of 
disaster—about ninety miles—in the next 
twenty hours. 


— 
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’Twas not the Republicans 


Why Theodore 


Roosevelt that elected Theodore Roose- 
waselected velt to the presidency of the 
President. 


United States in November. 
It was the clean-blooded, wholesome- 
minded, right-intended people of the 
country who sought the man rather than 
elevation of the party. And they elected 
Roosevelt because he is honest, and cour- 
ageous, and virile; hates lying and mean- 
ness and sham; because he believes in 
the home and respects women. 


Beef vs. Lhere was not so much fumbling 
Skillin in the football season of 1904 as 
Football. in 1903; but there was enough— 
a great deal more than we used to see 
among the first-class teams a few years 
ago, before the present battering-ram 
style of game came in to very much 
lessen individual, all-round excellence in 
the game. There is no disputing Frank 
Butterworth’s assertion that the players 
of to-day, speaking generally, are con- 
siderably below the standard set by the 
average of the first-class teams of a few 
years ago. Even the stars do not shine 
with the same effulgence as they used 
to. That in a large measure is due, of 
course, to the present system of play, 
which subordirfates individual effort to 
general team work; but it is also due, to 
no little extent, to the seemingly different 
type of player that now predominates. 
Looking back over the names that have 
been famous in football, both in the 
line and back of the line, we find they were 
pounds lighter than the player of to-day. 
A composite of the player of ten years 
ago and of the player of to-day would 
disclose a difference of probably fifteen 
pounds, perhaps more; and no eastern 
team has shown so frank a preference for 
mere beef as did Harvard this year with 
one or two men of roly-poly proportions, 
more suitable to push than football. When 
youcan get big men like Heffelfinger, Glass, 
Brown, DeWitt, Hare, Woodruff, Whar- 





ton, Cowan, Wheeler, Perry Trafford,— 
that is another matter, because a good, big 
man, of course, always will be better 
than a good little man, as long as time 
is; but these men extend over a dozen 
years of the game and were in their day 
as exceptional in their weight as in their 
skill. The present tendency for beef as 
the first requisite apparently demanded 
by the battering-ram, pushing style of 
game, is what is putting present foot- 
ball skill considerably below the average 
of a few years ago. 


Open the Anything that will change the 
Game. present style of game is worth 
trying. Last season and the present one 
have demonstrated that the mere keeping 
of seven men on the line until the ball 
is put in play does not open the game 
so much as it was thought it might; the 
coaches beat it, and close formations con- 
tinued almost uninterruptedly. There 
were fewer end runs and less open play 
this year among the large teams even 
than last year. The smaller teams 
showed greater variety. Sometimes I 
have thought of suggesting limiting teams 
in the matter of average weight; but I 
do not believe that would bring about 
the desired result. Lines averaging 170 
pounds could devote themselves to close 
formations quite as continuously as ones — 
that averaged 200; and the game would 
not open. The idea recently advanced 
by Hallowell, Harvard’s one-time famous 
end, that four yards separate the men of 
the same side on the line up, the opposing 
lines being no farther apart than now, is 
worth studying. Certainly, if the men 
were so separated the result would be 
more open play, though it is a departure 
so radical that it is doubtful if the football 
legislators can be induced to consider it; 
its only objection, so far as I can see, is 
increased momentum of plays and there- 
fore severer tackling Whatever is tried 
in the way of opening the game is sure 
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to be opposed by the coaches who have 
heavy material, for these gentlemen are 
always seeking to beat rules in some 
way or another and to maintain as 
close an adherence to the battering-ram 
game as it is possible to do. Popular 
mistake is made in calling the battering- 
ram game unusually dangerous. It is not; 
it may look it, but the close formation 
play is not so productive of injury as 
severe tackling in the open. Not on 
the score of danger am I opposed to the 
close play, but rather because it tends to 
lessen individual knowledge and skill and 
therefore to retard the development of the 
game and to make it less interesting. 

I have lately come to the conclusion 
that the only way of opening the American 
game is to direct attention to our present 
feature of interference, and to turn our 
faces rather more toward the English 
interpretation of off-side. At the present 
time the battering-ram is counted on 
for small but steady games, so that the 
five yards are covered within the four 
downs. If the battering-ram’s power 
were lessened by, let us say, coming 
closer to the English off-side definition, 
the side failing to advance by close for- 
mation would be forced to open play 
and we should have end runs and long 
passes and more punting. I do not see 
any other way that we are going to bring 
about an approach to an open game. 
It is a very radical thought, and I do not 
for a moment think it will appeal now 
to the Football Rules Committee; but 
I am fully confident that sooner or later, 
in another three or four years perhaps, 
just such a radical change must be made. 
Umpiring, however, is a matter which 
‘the Football Rules Committee should 
certainly take in hand this winter, for 
1904 it seems to me was very unsatis- 
factory—not in sins of commission, but 
of omission. Not within half a dozen 
years has there been as much foul play 
as in the 1904 Harvard-Pennsylvania, the 
Pennsylvania-Cornell and the Harvard- 
Yale games. Foul play is strictly up to 
the umpire. If he were thoroughly 
efficient there would be no slugging; but 
the only umpire we have seen in the 
East this year to keep the game entirely 
free of slugging was Evarts Wrenn. Not 
all men are constituted to be efficient 
umpires. It is not a question of honest 





intention; it is a question of mental alert- 
ness and quick decision, and forceful 
character; and the ideal is not easy to 
obtain. Therefore it seems to me the 
wise plan is two umpires: one to watch 
the offense and the other the defense. 
When before this has been tried the work 
of the umpires has not been separated, 
and discussion and confusion resulted. 
To my mind, the umpire is the most im- 
portant factor in keeping the game clean; 
for in the present style of game it seems 
impossible for teams to resist foul work, 
especially if they have a talkative um- 
pire or one whom they can rattle or bull- 
doze. 

At West Point and Annapolis and in 
the West among the larger teams they 
do not appear to have as much diff- 
culty in this respect as in the East. The 
splendid spirit that obtains at our two 
national academies has always made 
the games of the Army and the Navy 
the cleanest in the history of American 
football; and the West stand very close 
in this respect, for there too the spirit of 
fair play predominates. It is not pleasant 
to emphasize these unhappy features of 
the game; and frankly, I do not relish 
the task, but I dwell on the subject be- 
cause to my mind efficient umpiring 
assures clean play, and inefficient um- 
piring induces rough work and gives 
excuse for the frequent attacks on a 
game that is nine-tenths good and most 
desirable in the vigorous play of young 
America. | 


Pennsylvania The cleanest handling of the 
entitledto ball in 1904 was done by 
Great Credit. Yale, Pennsylvania, West 
Point, Amherst, Minnesota and Dart- 
mouth. Yale showed a very great im- 
provement over its 1903 form in almost 
every respect and produced a well drilled, 
smoothly working machine. There was 
not the fumbling away of opportunities, as 
in 1903; but though the back field was 
good class, yet Yale’s success may be 
attributed entirely to the strength and 
the unity and the fast charging of the 
line, which was the very best of the year. 
Pennsylvania, though a little less power- 
ful than Yale, is however entitled to 
the greatest credit of the year. In 
1903 Pennsylvania was tenth in the 
ranks; this year the team is a very close 
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second to Yale, an improvement due 
entirely to spirit and an established coach- 
ing system; an eloquent sermon of the 
need of these two qualities in the devel- 
opment of any winning combination. 
In years gone by Pennsylvania relied 
chiefly on stars, of which she has had 
several of the first magnitude. This year, 
although there were two or three in- 
dividuals of high class, yet the success and 
the excellent play of Penn were due to its 
being so well-balanced a team. It is highly 
creditable to Pennsylvania that the eleven 
played the season through without having 
its goal line crossed; but infinitely more 
creditable that university spirit should 
have pulled football out of the chaos 
which ruled for two or three years, espe- 
cially last year, and developed an organ- 
ization staunch enough to overcome in- 
dividual weakness in the general making 
of a thoroughly first-class working pro- 
duct. Pennsylvania’s advisers are to be 
congratulated on their acumen and their 
spirit. The Pennsylvania team proved 
that not only had it been better grounded 
in the fundamentals than Harvard or 
Cornell or Columbia, but revealed a 
powerful, variable attack and a wide- 
awake, shifty defense. Like Yale, all 
Pennsylvania got into the play; and these 
two teams, with West Point, were the 
only three in the country to have attained 
to this perfection. In fact, these three 
were the only ones of the year to show 
football of really high-class quality. 


One- Princeton was considerable of a 
sided disappointment, for its earlier 
Games games suggested a very much 
stronger finish than that finally made 
against Yale. That Princeton did not 
make the most of her natural ability 
seems evident; and, though the wet, 
slippery field on the day of the Yale game 
somewhat militated against Princeton, 
the character of its play was none the 
less disappointing. Princeton’s team, es- 
pecially its speedy back field, was natur- 
ally fitted for the open style of play, yet 
the story of the Yale-Princeton game is, 
in a word, that Princeton tried to beat 
Yale at Yale’s own game—battering- 
ram—and, as might have been expected, 
was signally defeated. The truth of the 
matter is, that outside of the West Point- 
Annapolis contest there was not what 
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might be called a great game in the 
whole year, because all of the so-called 
big games were so one-sided; and it was 
only the indomitable spirit of the Anna- 
polis team that gave that game a color of 
greatness, for really West Point showed 
as much superiorty to Annapolis as 
Yale did to Princeton and Harvard, and 
as Pennsylvania did to Harvard. Harvard 
got no nearer Yale’s goal than the 30-yard 
line. Princeton got to the 20-yard line. 
Cornell got to Penn’s 20-yard line. 

The Harvard-Dartmouth game had a 
semblance of greatness in the matter of 
rushing the ball, for in that respect it was 
one of the most notable exhibitions of 
the year. Neither side punted, except 
when it had to, because each feared the 
other’s scoring, and both teams were 
able to carry the ball by almost more 
than half the length of the field at a 
stretch, only to lose it by a fumble when 
within striking distance of the other’s 
goal. It was swift, desperate rushing 
football that ended in a tie score of o to o. 


Harvard And Harvard—what shall 
Still we say of Harvard’s foot- 
Experimenting. }4]] year? What is there 
to say that has not already been said? 
Year after year it seems to be the same 
experience. Year after year there seems 
to be only the same thing to say. Here 
is what I wrote at the close of Harvard’s 
1903 football season: 

“Tf there was cause for vexation at New 
Haven, there was cause for grief and 
humiliation at Cambridge, where a cour- 
ageous eleven went down to defeat, 
battlingly hopelessly to overcome by 
splendid pluck and individual excellence 
a full season’s neglect and mismanage- 
ment of their interests. It was a grand 
sight, suitably encompassed in the Sta- 
dium with its touch of gladiatorial days; 
that team in desperate endeavor, striving 
with all its heart to uphold the athletic 
glory of its Alma Mater—and dying in 
the last ditch, It was heroic; another 
shameful sacrificé to the stupid mis- 
management which is too much the rule 
at Harvard. 

“T understand Harvard alumni are set- 
ting afoot plans to bring about intelli- 
gent, harmonious, competent manage- 
ment of Harvard’s football, and boating, 
and other athletic interests. And it is 
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time—the familiar and. almost annual 
sacrifice because of inharmony, or of 
incompetency, or of crass stupidity, too 
long has been borne in silence. Too long 
have Harvard’s sons, undergraduates and 
alumini, idly watched the abuse of good 
material, the wrecking. of athletic chances, 
only to utter feeble protest. Too long 
Harvard has been at the mercy either 
of incompetency or inharmony; or if in- 
struction was in desirable hands, it has 
been embarrassed by academic, imprac- 
tical interference, or experimentation along 
lines theoretic, and dismissed elsewhere 
_for football ages.” 

So far as it refers to Harvard, this com- 
ment is equally applicable at the close of 
1904. Pennsylvania has done in one year 
in the way of getting system and spirit what 
Harvard has needed to do these many 
years. Why cannot Harvard do what 
Pennsylvania has done? It is futile and 
unfair for Harvard to rail at individual 
coaches. The ablest coach in the world 
could not provide Harvard with her needs 
under existing conditions. Until Har- 
vard has established a system, a school, 
and abided by it long enough to have 
traditions and efficiency, winning, whether 
on the football field or on the water, will 
be a matter of occasional chance. 

The story of the Harvard-Yale game of 
1904 was that of a smoothly working team 
of great strength and unity against eleven 
men having a poorly organized attack 
and a defense made strong only through 
the desperate, courageous efforts of its 
individuals. Individually, with a few 
exceptions, the Harvard team is entitled 
to all praise. Collectively, it was a 
ragged combination indeed. 

The course of Columbia and Cornell 
for 1904 was quite similar. Cornell 
showed good football on occasions, and 
on occasions very loose, disjointed work. 
Against Princeton Cornell gave an excel- 
lent exhibition of open play, including 
some good end running. Against Colum- 
bia there was a lack of both speed and 
unison, and in its place disjointedness 
and lethargy. While the game against 
Pennsylvania showed some improvement, 
yet it was swept aside by Pennsylvania’s 
strength and speed. Strength and speed 
also account for Amherst’s overwhelming 
Columbia by two touchdowns. Columbia’s 
defeat of Cornell, despite Cornell’s com- 
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parative weakness, must be put down as 
creditable, for the New York players 
gave an excellent exhibition of straight 
football, their best of the year. 

Dartmouth, although showing excellent 
all-round quality of football, was not so 
strong as last year’s exceptional eleven. 
Brown deserves especial credit for its 
work. Williams, and all the New England 
colleges in fact, played good football, 
Maine looming up especially. Lafayette 
was not so strong as last year. Neither 
was Carlisle. Among the schools Exe- 
ter and Groton were prominent. 


Those big In the Middle West, Minnesota 
Scoresof and Michigan lead, as they did 
the West. Jast year; and Minnesota is also 
considered, by those who have seen both 
teams, to be a little the stronger, although 
as the two have not met such comment has 
little point. Chicago greatly improved 
over last year, and Illinois and North- 
western have moved up. Wisconsin has 
not made the playing record her alumni 
hoped for, but this university is laying the 
most substantial foundation, with her 
graduate coaching system, of all Western 
universities; results won’t come so quickly, 
but they will last when they do come. By 
all means stick to it, Wisconsin, even if you 
do lose games at first; you will win out all 
right. While I do not believe in Eastern or 
Western teams chasing over the country 
just to play one another, yet a game be- 
tween Michigan, for instance, and one of 
the leading Eastern teams would prove an 
excellent sedative to that class of foot- 
ball followers that is forever shouting 
for a “championship.” Michigan and 
Minnesota partisans respectively declare 
their elevens the ‘‘ greatest on earth;” cer- 
tainly a commendable exhibition of loy- 
alty—even though optimistic. It is surely 
true that both Michigan and Minne- 
sota are powerful teams; but it is my 
judgment, based on the Michigan-Chicago 
game, that Michigan would be beaten by 
any one of six of the leading Eastern 
teams; the score being about 12-0 if the 
opponent were Yale or Pennsylvania. I 
know my Western readers will fly to arms 
at this statement, but they should remem- 
ber that it is said kindly and in no spirit of 
disparagement, for Western skill and spirit 
are known and honored by all Eastern 
men of intelligence. The West takes 
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the boasting of its paid coaches too seri- 
ously, thus drawing incorrect conclu- 
sions; and big scores are impressive to 
the casual student. Minnesota and Mich- 
igan appear to have been coached to run 
up big scores against weak teams; that’s 
the game—and when they gallop over 
some school team like West Virginia to 
the tune of 130-0, or Grinnell, 146-0, or 
Kalamazoo, g5-o— the coach, with an 
eye to future business, declares he has 
never seen anything like it (which is true 
enough I reckon) and all rooters throw 
up their hats and declare Minnesota or 
Michigan—as the case may be—the 
greatest ever. 

The Chicago game ought to have shown 
Michigan and the West, generally, where- 
in lies the weakness of Michigan and sim- 
ilarly coached teams. Against Chicago, 
Michigan had really but one style of 
game—close formations and push play in 
the center, in which the entire eleven got 
together promptly and powerfully with 
fine effect. Otherwise, Michigan’s attack 
was unvaried and by no means high class. 
They could do nothing on end running; 
in fact their attempts were mediocre in the 
extreme. Michigan’s line averaged about 
215 pounds; with such strength and 
weight and the considerable speed which 
has been coached into them, it would 
naturally be and has been irresistible 
against small teams like West Viriginia 
and others of a similar class. Some mighty 
hard luck kept Chicago from getting closer 
to Michigan’s winning score; but, on the 
other hand, Chicago’s game centered 
around Eckersall, whose punting and run- 
ning was of a high order. 

Western teams generally, and especially 
Michigan, as compared with the corre- 
sponding class of Eastern teams, are in- 
ferior in secondary defense and in varied, 
quickly shifting attack. None the less, both 
Michigan and Minnesota reflect great 
credit on their coaches—as the result each 
of one coach they are in fact quite remark- 
able—and are very powerful, fast teams, 
depending on comparatively few plays sent 
off with speed and backed up with beef. 
Had either Michigan or Minnesota run 
against a team capable of breaking up their 
plays, as any one of the leading Eastern 
teams would have been certain to do, there 
would not be so much heard of high scores 
and world-beating teams. Chicago’s run- 
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ning and tackling in the open was superior 
to Michigan’s, and their style of play not 
so monotonous. 


In the South there has been 
Dealin _ honest effort to improve both in 
the South. play and in ethical conditions. 
I am pleased to note the drastic measures 
taken with regard to ineligible players, 
and especially happy to see that Vir- 
ginia has shown a desire to meet in 
sportsmanly spirit the demand among 
her friends for improvement in her in- 
ternal athletic conditions. The Virginia 
Intercollegiate Association seems to have 
provided some measure of protection 
among themselves; but I discover no 
guarantee of athletic integrity when meet- 
ing the outsider. This is a rather one- 
sided condition that will, I am sure, be 
righted; for, after all, the spirit of the 
Southerner is second to none for the square 
deal; and it isn’t a square deal when the 
outside competitor is asked to meet con- 
ditions which do not obtain among the 
insiders. Is it? 


A square 


1904 Ranking This ranking is not based 
Football only on comparative scores, 
Tenane. but on style of play, condi- 
tions under which games were contested, 
relative importance of games on the 
schedule—especially in showing each 
team’s “big” game, for which it was par- 
ticularly trained—as well as the season’s 
all-round record of the -elevens under 
discussion. My particular interest in the 
study is the object lesson it furnishes on 
comparative football development through- 
out the country. 

No college is eligible for consideration 
here, whose disregard of wholesome sport 
is patent and persistent. 


1. Yale 12. Lafayette 
2. Pennsylvania 13. Wisconsin 
3. West Point 14. Carlisle 
4. Princeton 15. Haskell 
5. Harvard 16. Nebraska 
6. Dartmouth 17. Northwestern 
7. Minnesota 18. Columbia 
8. Michigan 19. Maine 
9. Amherst 20. Brown 
to. Chicago 21. Illinois 
rr. Annapolis 22. Cornell 
In the South Vanderbilt and Virginia 


appear to lead, and on the Pacific Coast, 
Leland Stanford. 


ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN FOR 1904. 


Eckersall (Chicago) full back 
Torney (West Point) and Hurley (Harvard) half backs 
Rockwell (Yale) quarter 
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Shevlin (Yale) and Speik (Chicago) ends 
Hogan, captain (Yale) and Cooney (Princeton) tackles 
Piekarski (Pennsylvania) and Gilman (Dartmouth) 


guards 
Tipton (West Point) center 
SUBSTITUTES 
Hoyt (Yale) full back 
Hubbard (Amherst) and Prince (West P.) half backs 
Starr (Harvard) quarter 
Russ (Brown) and Glaze (Dartmouth) ends 
Bloomer (Yale) and Thorp (Columbia) tackles 
Kinney (Yale) and Tripp (Yale) guards 
Torrey (Penn) center 
This eleven is chosen, after a season’s 
observation, with a view to collecting the 
strongest all-round team. No man whose 
amateur status is a matter of question or 
whose play has been unsportsmanly is 
elegible to this national team, which, in 
keeping with its honorary nature, I en- 
deavor to confine to sportsmen. 


HighGrade ©Teat individual players grow 
Individual fewer year by year, as the ad- 
Players grow herence to heavy, weight- 
eine carrying formations increases. 
The back fields this season have shown 
few high-grade men, but quite a number 
of very good ones, the best being, aside 
from those chosen for the All-America, 
Ritter and Miller, of Princeton; Vaughan 
and Main, of Dartmouth; Leavenworth, of 
Yale; Doherty and Smith, of Anna- 
polis; Duell, of Columbia; Morse, of 
Yale; Catlin, of Chicago; Kremer, of 
Minnesota; Cobb and Savage, of Brown; 
Knibbs, of Dartmouth; Reynolds, of 
Pennsylvania; Halliday, of Cornell; Mc- 
Avoy and Van Atta, of Lafayette; Met- 
zenthin, of Columbia; Heston, of Michi- 
gan, who is really a high-grade plunging 
back, but whose exhibition against Chi- 
cago showed that he cannot hold the ball 
against really first-class tackling. And 
last, but by no means least, Mills, of 
Harvard, who deserves credit for tackling 
especially; Smith (Penn), not eligible for 
All-America. 

Of quarterbacks—three are really first- 
class, with not a great deal separating 
them—Rockwell, of Yale; Starr, of Har- 
vard, and Stevenson, of Pennsylvania. 
The latter showed moments of much abil- 
ity spoiled by a tendency to foul play, 
which finally sent him off the field and lost 
him his chances on the National eleven. 
Princeton gave just a glimpse of one in 
Tenney, who ought to be heard from 
later. 

Tipton, of West Point, was really the 
only high class center of the year, although 


Torrey, of Pennsylvania, is a good man 
and a versatile one, with Remp, of Wis- 
consin, not a great way behind. 

Good guards were more plentiful. The 
others deserving mention, besides those on 
the National team, include Ziegler, of 
Pennsylvania; Doud, of Lafayette, and 
Strangland, of Columbia; Thorpe, of Min- 
nesota ; Schulte, of Michigan; Fairweather, 
of Illinois. 

The best of the tackles, aside from those 
on the National team, were Doe and Met- 
tler, of West Point; Farley, of Annapolis; 
Bertke, of Wisconsin; Parry, of Chicago; 
Kafer, of Northwestern; Higgins, of 
Brown, and Derby, of Harvard. 

The best end of the year, outside of 
those chosen, was unquestionably Ham- 
mond of West Point Another good one 
was Matthews, of Harvard, who was seen 
only for a few moments in the Harvard- 
Yale game. Why he was not played 
sooner and all the season no one but the 
Harvard management can tell The best 
of the other ends were Gillespie, of West 
Point; Howard, of Annapolis; Elder, of 
Williams; Kennedy, of Chicago, and 
Rothgeb, of Illinois. 

Other players who deserve special men- 
tion for their year’s work are S. Crook, of 
Amherst; Clough and Farrier, of Dart- 
mouth; Geary, of West Point; Grady, 
Wilcox, Piersall, Norton, Farley, of Anna- 
polis; Crowell, of Swarthmore—the only 
genuine drop kicker of the year save 
Eckersall; Brill of Harvard; E. Bearse, 
of Maine; Van Surdam, of Wesleyan; Nor- 
cross, Longman and Curtis, of Michigan; 
Smith, of Minnesota; Bush, of Wisconsin; 
Green and Weede, of Pennsylvania; and 
Hazelwood, of Illinois. 


Hackneys Eben D. Jordan’s sweeping suc- 
riumPh cess made the New York Horse 
* — Show of 1904 notable; his entries 
won all the heavy harness honors and for 
the first time hackneys achieved a triumph. 
For years experimentation with the hack- 
ney has been making, but Mr. Jordan is the 
first to secure definite show-ring results in 
harness classes; and it is none too much re- 
ward for his perseverance and judgment. 
Outside of Mr. Jordan’s entries, which 
deserved all they got, there was the most 
remarkable juggling with the blue ribbon 
among High Tide, Rosebery, Burling- 
ham and Lord Russell, that any one ever 
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beheld. None of it reflected credit upon 
the judges. 
The trotting classes were below the 


quality and quantity usually on exhibi- 
tion. The ponies made a fine class and 
are improving. The heavy harness classes 
were as usual most prominent in num- 
bers and quality. There were a fine lot 
of animals in the saddle classes—but the 
judging was most confusing. 

Has Mr. Gooch really a definite type 
in mind? and if so what is it? I can dis- 
cover no consistent one after his three 
years of judging. 

The show grows more local; a few more 
years like 1904 and 1903 and we must call 
it the New York rather than the National 
Show. 

Tue Public School Athletic League is 
an excellent organization if it is kept 
wholesome and free of the recruiting to 
which secondary schools are submitted. 
One of the most important influences 
this League can wield is to keep boys 
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of tender years out of athletic contests. 
Unless this is done the League may 
easily prove more harmful than bene- 
ficial. The annual meet should be in the 
open in the spring and not indoors. 

THE surest way to put a stop to the 
criminal disregard of life by speeding 
chauffeurs is to imprison the offender. 
The rank and file of motor car owners 
will indorse such action, for they are 
the real sufferers in public opinion— 
and unjustly. 

CIVILIAN rifle clubs continue increasing, 
but slowly. They are of so important 
a supplemental nature to the National 
Guard throughout America as to merit 
citizen encouragement and state sup- 
port everywhere. 

Dip ever any one see a dog so preco- 
cious as that dog of Mark Twain’s with 
its “human” reasoning about canine 
things ? 
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By RALPH 


THE ABLE YOUNG RHODES SCHOLARS AT 
OXFORD. 


HEN the late Cecil Rhodes wrote in 

his will as one of the qualifications for 
election toan Oxford Scholarship, that “ re- 
gard should be had for his fondness of and 
success in manly outdoor sports such as 
cricket, football and the like,” he was in- 
stigating a considerable stir among those 


classic shades by the Isis. The American 
scholars, seventy strong, invaded Oxford 
last Autumn with such a store of athletic 


talent that English opinion has taken alarm. 
Their first chance to test their mettle was 
in the Freshman sports, where Schutt of 
Cornell won the half mile with such ease 
as to foreshadow the championship rating 
abroad which he earned in the Intercolle- 
giates at home. Other interlopers helped 
win seven of the nine events, making the 
Americans so conspicuous that the invasion 
called for serious discussion, led by that 
chronic alarmist of journalistic ‘old ladies, 
the Saturday Review. 

In the first place, it was held to be more 
than likely that in future intervarsity ath- 
letic meetings between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the former would show greatly in- 
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creased strength if this imported talent 
were admitted. The conclusion was in 


sight that Oxford would defeat her ancient 
rival with the help of the American athletes, 
which would never do. “It’s well enough 
for Oxford to win from Cambridge,” was 
the cry, “and nobody’s feelings are hurt 
whichever way it goes, for we are that kind 
of sportsmen. But for Cambridge to be 
whipped by a lot of Yankees running in 


Oxford colors, that’s a dose we are not 
prepared to swallow.” 
Another cause of uneasiness is that 


American college customs may find lodg- 
ment at Oxford, and the gloomy pessimists 
of sport are even driven to fear that instead 
of the “ Well done, old chap,” and “ Well 
rowed” which greet the victor, the banks 
of the storied Thames may some day re- 
echo the barbaric cries of “ Rock—Rock— 
Rock — Oxford,” or “ Break-your-necks, 
Break-your-necks, Trinity.” 

Opposed to these dark pictures can be set 
the mutual benefits both nationalities will 
gain in their social and outdoor inter- 
course. The notion that American col- 
legians are not ideal sportsmen still lingers 
in the superior British mind, and editorial 
opinion has even gone so far as to call upon 
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the coaches and leaders of Oxford sport 
to be extra vigilant against the pernicious 
influence of these athletic Rhodes scholars. 
This misguided prejudice will have its eyes 
opened after rubbing up against the manly 
and wholesome young men who represent 
the average collegiate world of this country. 
The Oxonians will be able to see baseball 
and American college football played on 
their own fields, and the Yankees in turn 
can learn much that is valuable of the spirit 
that makes of athletics a pastime rather 
than a business. 

There is a splendid opportunity for the 
Americans at Oxford who have played 
football at home. They can do no more 
useful work for their parent colleges than to 
study the games of English Rugby and 
Association football as played at the uni- 
versities. Then let them get their heads 
together and devise suggestions for graft- 
ing on to the American game the best 
features of the English rules of to-day. 
Our game is in sore need of revision to 
make it more of a pastime for the player 
and more interesting for the spectator. 
The English games possess these essential 
features. It is for such observant and re- 
sourceful pilgrims -as these Rhodes scholars 
to study this problem, and combine their 
conclusions in the outline of an amended 
game for ‘the American schoolboy and col- 
legian, combining with the English open 
and dashing tactics the highly developed 
team play and strategy of the Yankee grid- 
iron. 


TEACHING THE STUDENT TO SHOOT STRAIGHT. 


When Rudyard Kipling hurled hard lan- 
guage at the young Briton because he pre- 
ferred to be a “ muddied oaf at the wicket ” 
rather than a good shot with the service 
rifle, the nation’s feelings were hurt, and 
volunteer rifle corps received a considerable 
stimulus. Without need of such poetic 
brickbats to arouse them, American under- 
graduates have taken a new interest in 
learning to shoot, and diplomas for efficient 
marksmanship may some day be a valuable 
asset of the college man. At Andover 
Academy last year a band of keen-eyed 
youngsters strove to qualify as sharpshoot- 
ers by steady practice with a “sub-target 
gun.” This machine is the gift of a militant 
friend of the school and was set up in the 
gallery of the gymnasium. It is the pat- 
tern which has been adopted by the war 
departments of this country and Canada, 
and without the use of ammunition teaches 
the marksman to shoot straight, recording 
his hits and misses by a delicate scoring 
needle. The target is punctured exactly at 
the point where a real bullet would have 
landed. The machine affords chance for 
brisk competition, and Andover schoolboys 
are rapidly fitting themselves to reinforce 
the nation’s stock of “handy men in a 
scrap.’ 

At the University of Minnesota Major 
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Morgan, the military instructor, is planning 
to promote rifle-practice in the spring, with 
a view to making the drill of the student 
battalion practically efficient. He had 
asked his young infantrymen to study the 
latest bulletins of the National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and to 
bear in mind that shooting an army rifle 
is a more useful accomplishment and as 
diverting a pastime as blazing away at clay 
pigeons with a shotgun. Military instructors 
at other colleges are pushing this move- 
ment, hoping that intercollegiate rifle and 
revolver matches may become popular. 
With so keen a spirit for intercollegiate 
rivalry as exists, this is a shrewd impetus 
to launch. Nor in a country whose mili- 
tary system must depend upon a volunteer 
army in time of war is-the promotion of 
marksmanship in colleges an unwise idea. 
Once the ball is set rolling, the stimulus of 
competition will cause rifle teams to mul- 
tiply amazingly, and Kipling’s epithet tossed 
at devotees of outdoor pastime will be 
hurled in his teeth by the crack young 
riflemen of the American campus. 


STEP TOWARD AN IDEAL CONDI- 
TION. 


HARVARD'S 


When President Harper of Chicago Uni- 
versity published his idea that athletics 
should be supported by an endowment fund, 
it was hailed as a bit of Utopian dreaming 
without practical basis. It did express, 
however, the recognition of an unwhole- 
some influence in college pastime which 
would be better off without the big prob- 
lem of gate receipts. The men in control 
of athletic affairs at Harvard were busy 
thinking along the same lines, and had the 
advantage of a feasible plan, which was 
that contests of all kinds on home grounds 
should be made free to the student body. 
When it was recently announced that the 
Stadium was to be rid of the gate money 
imposition, a beginning was made. It is 
true that this purpose is not to be put in 
effect until the Stadium is paid for, which 
will be within three years, but it is some- 
thing worth building hopes upon. 

At present it costs the Harvard student 
about eight dollars to see the regular pro- 
gram of contests held on the Harvard ath- 
letic field during the season. Now, this 
is a good deal more than half a month’s 
board to many a plucky chap who is work- 
ing his way through college. To see the 
big games is a luxury out of his reach. It 
is likely that exception will be made for 
the Yale-Harvard game, which, with the 
out-of-town games played by the eleven, 
must help pay the running athletic expenses. 
If Harvard will cut her athletic budget so 
that such vast sums are not needed to main- 
tain the University teams, another praise- 
worthy step will have been taken. Within 
twenty years the outlay for athletics in the 
prominent institutions has grown out of 
all proportion to the increased student 
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A wildly extravagant system of 


patronage. 
supporting a team is believed necessary, but 


if the resources are cut down by diminish- 
ing the golden tide of gate receipts the 
athletic managers will have to trim their 
sails. It is staggering to realize that to 
endow athletics at Yale or Harvard upon 
the present basis of expenditure would re- 
quire an invested fund of nearly two mil- 
lion dollars. The student who can ill af- 
ford to pay admission to every football or 
baseball game must not be blamed for ques- 
tioning the wisdom of thus taxing him to 
support the college athletic interests when 
the athletic treasury is in receipt of one 
hundred thousand dollars a year. 


WEST POINT AS AN ATHLETIC OBJECT-LESSON. 


More than one student of college athletic 
conditions has gone to West Point for a 
sermon against the excessive amount of 
time and effort elsewhere used in training 
a football team. This object-lesson has a 
bearing, also, on other forms of campus 
competition. "But the recent football season 
has made the difference more notable than 
before. At West Point the faculty makes 
no concessions to the athlete, nor is his 
playing time more than an inconsiderable 
fraction of his crowded day’s routine. Yet 
he is able to get enough football practice 
to develop such an eleven as will meet on 
equal terms the most formidable college 
teams. In one season the cadets have 
beaten Yale, tied Harvard and _ given 
Princeton a heartbreaking tussle to defeat 
them. Such a showing ranks West Point 
with the leaders of the year. It is no new 
thing for the army lads to make the mighty 
football leaders tremble in their cleated 
shoes. And the finest thing about this suc- 
cess is that it is a thing wholly apart from 
the business which takes these young men 
to West Point. The class-room is never 
neglected for the football field, the baseball 
diamond or the track. Athletics are a 
sport and a pastime, and therefore do not, 
in any way, impinge upon the real issue. 

On Tuesday, October 25th, the football 
squad of the University of Pennsylvania 
left Philadelphia for Auburndale, Mass., 
where they remained until the day after 
the Harvard game, October 3oth. 

Returning home on October 3rst, they 
were allowed two days’ vacation in which 
to recuperate from the rigors of that game. 
On Monday, November 7th, the players 
were granted a vacation, or leave of absence 
of four days, in order that they might go 
home or seek rest at Atlantic City. This 
respite was for the purpose of recovering 
from the effects of a hard season, and get- 
ting fit for the two remaining games of 
the schedule. The members of the football 
squad, therefore, lost ten out of fifteen 
working days from their class-rooms in 
the middle of the Autumn term. 

This is a more aggravated case of a 
common tendency than has found publicity 
in some time. Pennsylvania made a splen- 
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did football rally, and with a new coaching 
system fought through a brilliant season 
of victories. High praise is due coaches 
and players for molding one of the finest 
elevens of the season, and the only impor- 
tant Eastern team with a clean record of 
winning games. Yet this record of absorp- 
tion in football to the neglect of college 
work is a flaw in the record. And if the 
history of football at West Point holds any 
worthy lesson, it is probable that Pennsyl- 
vania could have won as many games with- 
out making half a month of a college term 
an educational farce. For no amount of 
athletic prestige can obscure the point that 
young men are not sent to college to play 
football. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CROSS-COUNTRY 
NING. 


RUN- 


Every visit of American college track 
teams to England has piled up unpleasant 
proof that at distance running the Oxford 
and Cambridge men have consistently the 
best of it. So chronic has this weakness 
become that many reasons have been sought, 
all of which are focused in the fact that 
we don’t do enough of it. One has only 
to try to follow the pack of Eton beagles 
on foot across ten miles of rough country 
any week of the winter to glimpse the rea- 
son why the English youth of the Univer- 
sity is educated in wind and limb to stand 
the test of the track distance from half a 
mile to three miles. Our long list of fail- 
ures in England has something to do with 
the recent increase in enthusiasm for cross- 
country runs and contests. 

It is significant that last year Schutt of 
Cornell was the only Intercollegiate athlete 
who would have had a chance of winning 
a two-mile race against the fastest univer- 
sity talent of England. For several years 
Cornell has been a leader in distance and 
cross-country running, and the sport has 
helped produce some of the fastest relay 
teams and individual performers in the 
country. 

Dual meets and Intercollegiate runs are 
steadily increasing in number and patron- 
age. «The cross-country contest of the 
Eastern colleges in November was the most 
interesting ever held. The Middle West 
has taken up the sport with characteristic 
vigor, and began a series of annual meets 
this Autumn, which showed promise of 
great success. 

The trainer can teach the science of 
sprinting and hurdling, but he cannot put 
into a man the stamina and lung power 
needed to win in the killing finish of a 
two-mile race. This foundation must be 
laid before the training season begins, or 
built up throughout the year in the hardy 
exercise of running long distances out of 
doors. And as cross-country running is 
encouraged among our colleges, so much 
sooner will we begin to turn out runners 
who can meet the Oxford and Cambridge 
cracks on even terms. 





HOW TO PUT ON SNOW-SHOES 


By DAN BEARD 


REVIEW of 
the snow fields 
will reveal all sorts 
of appliances for 
binding the snow- 
shoes to the feet, 
and every expert 
and. experienced 
snow-shoer, appar- 
ently, has an indi- 
vidual fastening of 
his own upon 
which he places 
the greatest reli- 
NORTN WOODS MAN-AND ance. 
SNOW SHOE Some shoes have 
leather slipper toes 
attached to them, others broad leather straps 
and buckles, some simply toe straps (Fig. 
4) and thongs, and others naught but the 
buckskin thong, the same as the American 
Indians were using long before Columbus 
came blundering around their coast in 
search of. East India. 

To prevent a confusing of terms in 
speaking of the parts of the snow-shoe, let 
us adopt nautical names. By reference to 
Fig. 1 it will be seen that the snow-shoe is 
shaped like an elongated bow kite; this is 
the most familiar form, and although some 
shoes vary greatly from the one shown in 
the illustration, they all agree in their 
general anatomy with this diagram. 

By applying nautical terms the toe (L) 
saapiaas the bow, the heel (J) the stern and 
the cross stocks E and H are the thwarts. 
F and G are simply thongs to which the 
coarser net-work between them is attached. 
K is the hole for the toe of the moccasin. 
At the two lower corners of the toe hole 
will be found eyelets made of strengthened 
meshes. The framework is usually made 
of second growth white-ash wood, the 
meshes are of rawhide; from L to E and 
H to J the net-work is finely woven, but 
from F to G, amidship, it must bear the 
weight of the man, and the net is here made 
of heavier material and with much coarser 
meshes. 

It will be seen by further reference to 
the illustration that a thong is so strung 
through the eyelets that the long ends come 
up between the wide meshes each side of 
the toe hole (K, Fig. 1), thus forming a 
loop or toe-strap into which the toe of your 
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moccasined foot is to be thrust; by draw- 
ing the ends of the thongs, the loop may be 
pulled down to fit snugly across the toe 
of the moccasin (Fig. 2, A). If your thongs 
be short an economical tie will be the one 
shown by B (Fig. 2); to make this, pass 
one end of the thong under the toe loop, 
up and back over the same loop, then under 
itself, making a half hitch on the toe loop; 
from here it is brought back behind the 
moccasin, where it meets the other end of 
the thong, which has been half hitched to 
“< opposite side of the toe loop, as in B 

Fig. 2). At the heel of the moccasin the 
ends pass under and over each other as 
shown in the diagram, then come around 
the ankle and tie in a square knot in front. 





This, as may be seen, leaves the heel free 
to move up and down in a natural manner 
(a, Fig. 2). 

The freedom of the heel is necessary, 
and the toe hole (K, Fig. 1) permits a free 
movement of the toes, the foot being 
fastened only at the toe joints to the cross 
thong F (Fig. 1). It must be remembered 
that in using snow-shoes the latter are lifted 
no higher than is necessary to clear the 
surface of the snow; in fact, a man walk- 
ing with snow-shoes scuffs along much the 
same as a man with slipshod slippers run 
down at the heels. Another way to tie on 
the snow-shoe is to simply pull the slack 
of the toe loop down 
to fit over the toe 
of the moccasin by 
drawing the ends of 
the thongs, as in Fig. 
6, then crossing them 
over the instep and 
bringing them back 
over the heel of the 
moccasin as shown 
by diagram C (Fig. 
2), and fastening the 
ends around the ankle (b, Fig. 2). But the 
manifest objection to this method is that 
there is nothing but the friction of the 
moccasin to prevent the thong from slip- 
ping and sawing; this, however, can be 
remedied by a half hitch at each side of 
the toe, as is done at B (Fig. 1), and is 
shown with the cross bands over the instep 
by D and d (Fig. 1). 

E and F show two styles of moccasins, 
most frequently seen on snow-shoes in the 
northern United States, New Brunswick 
and Southern Canada. 

It is probably with good reason that the 
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majority of 
men whom ne- 
cessity compels 
to use snow- 
shoes, prefer a 
tie which brings 
one or more 
strands of the 
thong alongside 
of the foot, as 
shown by a and 
B (Fig. 1), and 
it is also evident 
that the cross 
bands over the 
instep give 
greater security 
to the fastening. So a method which com- 
bines the instep cross bands and the heel 
bands has much to recommend it. Fig. 3, G, 
H, I, J, shows the evolution of such a tie 
with a double toe loop. The heel loop, how- 
ever, is made first as shown by Fig. 5, then 
the double toe loop is made by passing each 
end of the thong through the opposite eyelet 
hole, as shown by G (Fig. 3). Next a 
half hitch is taken over the double toe loop 
exactly as was done with the single loop 
(B and D, Fig. 2) and is now shown by 
H and / (Fig. 3). After which the ends 
are crossed over the instep, half hitched on 
each side over the heel loop and brought 
an behind the foot (J, Fig 3), where the 
two ends are tied in a reefing or square 
knot. Much of the in- 
tricateness of this last 
hitch may be obviated 
by the use of the tussle- 
logan toe strap, which 
is a permanent affair 
woven in through the 
meshes down each side 
astern of the eyelet 
holes (Fig. 4). Put the 
two ends of your thong 
down through the eye- 
let holes and bring them 
up between the wide 
meshes astern of the bow thwart, as shown 
by Fig. 5. Slip the toe of your moccasin 
under the tussle-logan, and, by drawing on 
the ends of the thong, pull the band snugly 
around your heel (Fig. 6). Next take a half 
hitch (O and N, Fig. 7) around the side 
band and draw it taut, as in the illustration. 
Go through the same process as shown by 
P,R,S (Fig.8), and draw tight, as the man 
is doing in the same illustration. T is a 
back view of this process. When the tussle- 
logan happens to fit the toe too loosely, it 
may be made secure by passing the cross 
straps in and over, as shown at U, Fig. 8. 
Fig. 9 shows a snow-shoer bringing the 
free ends of the thong back behind the 
heel, preparatory to fastening them there 
with a tie. V shows the thong properly 
fastened (the tussle-logan omitted for sake 
of simplicity in the diagram). W shows 
the knot as tied in the Maine woods. Fig. 
10 shows a man with snow-shoes on both 
feet, and X, Y and Z are from sketches of 
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snow-shoers in motion, “made in Michigan, 
Canada and the Maine woods. 

A tussle-logan toe strap on a shoe pos- 
sesses many advantages for one who must 
needs use snow-shoes every time necessity 
compels travel during the winter months, 
and not the least of these advantages is the 
fact that after one’s shoes have once been 
satisfactorily adjusted they need not be 
untied again until the thongs break or some 
similar accident renders a readjustment 
necessary. 

The lad in Fig. 11 has one shoe on, and 
is in the act of slipping his foot into the 
thongs of the second shoe. It will be seen 
that he takes a pose like an old-fashioned 
dancing- -master, with his toes turned out; 
this is done so that he can slip his toes 
over the first side of the heel loop and 
under the second 
side, as is better ex- 
plained by the empty 
moccasin, a, Fig. 11. 
Next he thrusts his 
foot so far that the 
heel comes under the 
heel loop (Fig. 12, 
b). Then, lifting his 
heel and pointing his 
toes down (Fig. 13, 

, he so twists his 
foot that the toe of 
his moccasin slips 
under the tussle-logan and the shoe is ad- 
justed and ready to support him on drifts 
and fields of snow. 

Three figures and three diagrams have 
been made of this act so that the reader 
may not fail to understand how it is done, 
but because so many pictures are necessary 
to make the explanation clear it must not 
be supposed that this manner of putting on 
a snow-shoe is either difficult or intricate; 
it is accomplished in much less time than it 
requires to tell how it is done, and is really 
only one continuous movement of the foot 
like one step in dancing. 

Now that you know how to put on snow- 
shoes, take them down from the wall where 
you hung them ‘as a decoration for the li- 
brary, dining-room or den and sally forth, 
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but do not put them on in the house as did 
the writer in his first attempt to master the 
art. There is no enacted law to prevent 
you from adjusting the shoes indoors, but 
it is better to do it outside, where there is 
more room and no steps to descend. 

The writer forgot about the steps; his 
only idea was to sneak out the back way 
unobserved, but he did not succeed, and in 
going down steps the long heels of the 
snow-shoes made it necessary to step side- 
ways. After the first step it was impossible 
for him to take another; he could not lift 
his foot more than an inch, and in spite 
of .a struggle which nearly wrenched the 
thongs from the feet he stood as securely 
fastened to the steps as if his shoes were 
nailed down, and it really seemed that they 
had frozen to the snow. The long heel lay 
across the heel of the one he was struggling 
to lift. 

In regard to a 


PROPER SNOW-SHOE COSTUME, 


it will probably be found that the mackinaw 
blanket coat worn by all lumbermen is best 





adapted to this purpose. The lumbermen 
also wear thick woolen stockings outside 





FIRST POSITION 





of their trousers and call them leggins. 
These are very comfortable, but they give 
the legs a thick, bulky appearance, which 
can be avoided by wearing knickerbockers 
and long stockings. Short woolen socks 
can be worn with advantage over the long 
ones, and tightly rolled down to the top 
of the moccasin, which will keep the snow 
out. 

The mackinaw coats can be purchased at 
any outfitting establishment, and cost from 

2 to $5. Some of these blanket coats are 
very beautiful and some as gaudy as an 
Indian chief in war paint. One suit in my 
costume chest consists of a blue and yellow 
striped coat and scarlet trousers with a 
blue plaid, the squares of which are about 
six inches broad. This loud dress I bought 
at a lumber camp in northern Michigan. 

Formerly, lumbermen, Indians and snow- 
shoers wore a red silk or worsted scarf 
about their middle, but now it is seldom 
seen, a strap, or the belt of the jacket itself 
answering the purpose. 

There is but one positive rule for the 
snow-shoer’s costume, and that is, he must 
wear moccasins; but the rest of his clothes 
may be anything that his taste and comfort 
direct. 
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BENCH SHOWS AND FIELD TRIALS 





By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


pu BLIC competitions are the only means 
of determining accurately the qualities 
of horses or dogs used in sport. Private 
competitions might answer the same pur- 
pose, but no dependence can be placed upon 
the information which comes from such sur- 
roundings. It grows too fast between point 
of origin and written history. Even in the 
case of public competitions and public re- 
cords the two elements of personal ignor- 
ance and personal bias cannot be eliminated. 
Publicity, however, usually produces enough 
of checks and attrition to furnish a reason- 
ably reliable record in the long-run. 

So definite is the comparative value of 
public competitions, that I, for one, have 
little faith in the opinions on sporting dogs 
formed prior to the introduction of field 
trials and bench shows in England. I have 
seen and read too many foolish tales from 
well-meaning but narrow imaginations to 
pay much attention to a comparative judg- 
ment formed without opportunities of com- 
parison. There was a great deal of good 
breeding before the days of public competi- 
tion, but it was irregular and not severely 
tested. There may have been a few super- 
lative specimens. Even so much, however, 
I would accept with doubt. 

In the case of greyhounds the record of 
progress is plain enough since the establish- 
ment of the institutional public event, the 
Waterloo Cup, three-quarters of a century 
ago. At that there are plenty of ignorant 
people who think that there never has been 
a second Master McGrath or Coomassie, 
though, by what I should regard as a safe 
gage, it may be assumed that neither of 
those animals would last through the second 
round of a modern Waterloo running. 

In foxhounds, also, a sufficiently progres- 
sive standard may have been fixed by the 
constant competition of hounds in the great 
semi-public packs of the English hunting 
countries. In America the foxhound has 
been largely developed by a survival of the 
fittest in private contests. That, to again 
insist, does not produce a great deal of con- 
fidence in the neighborhood reputation of 
certain hounds. A record of superiority is 
not standard until it becomes public. 

The student of sporting dogs will hear 
a great deal of discontent with bench shows 
and field trials, but, whatever the draw- 
backs may be, he will continue his studies 
in their records. 

The first bench show in America was held 
at Mineola, New York, in 1874, in connec- 
tion with Queens County Agricultural Fair. 
It was principally made up of shooting dogs. 
Mr. Orgill, who had a handsome family of 
small pointers, was one of the principal ex- 
hibitors. The first Westminster Kennel 
Club show was held in 1876, and that asso- 
ciation has thenceforward been recognized 
as the leading factor in bench shows. 





In fact, I believe that it is the only club 
which has had a permanent financial suc- 
cess. The dog public is a small part of the 
population in America, if we count only 
those who care for the fine points of the 
breeds. In the last analysis it is men of 
European birth who really sustain American 
bench-show activity. The history of bench 
shows in a community usually is that the 
first one which is held after a period of 
desuetude is a pecuniary success, since the 
general love of novelty and the friendliness 
of the newspapers move a crowd. Then, 
from season to season, the affair dwindles 
and finally the club goes out of existence. 
Four or five years pass and another nucleus 
of enthusiasts launches a new bench-show 
club to go through the same experience. 

In the early days sporting dogs consti- 
tuted the important part of the exhibits. 
Of late years the owners of sporting dogs 
have paid more attention to trials on game 
and have neglected bench shows. This has 
always been true of greyhound men, and 
has lately become equally characteristic of 
field dog and hound owners. Meanwhile, 
the interest in fancy breeds has rapidly 
developed, and it is now the collies, Boston 
terriers, pet spaniels and fox-terriers which 
are the large entries and which attract at- 
tention. 

For a long time the classes of bench 
shows were under A. K. C. jurisdiction 
made up in each breed of puppy, open and 
challenge classes. A dog got into. the chal- 
lenge class after a certain number of wins 
in the open class, and became a champion 
after a certain number of wins in the chal- 
lenge class. This classification fell into dis- 
favor because by taking a moderate speci- 
men around to the smaller shows where 
there was little competition, it was easy to 
create a champion and mislead those who 
trusted the bench shows for records of ex- 
cellence. The present system is puppy, 
novice, limit, open and winners’ classes. 
The limit class is for those which have only 
done a certain amount of winning; the open 
class is for any dog without regard to win- 
nings; the award of winner is made to the 
best dog taken from the open, limit and 
novice classes. In other words, the ‘winner 
in each of these classes is put into the ring 
and the best dog is picked. The champion- 
ship is achieved after a certain number of 
wins in the winners’ class. When the win-: 
ners’ class was first adopted by the Ameri- 
can Kennel Club, the championship followed 
a certain number of wins, all shows being 
on the same footing. Later was devised the 
present system of grading the shows ac- 
cording to the number of entries, and credit- 
ing the candidate for a championship with 
a certain number of points according to the 
number of entries. An attempt was recently 
made to grade the shows according to the 





amount of money offered in prizes, but 
. many exhibitors disapproved and the pro- 
ject was for the time postponed. 

Field trials followed quickly the importa- 
tion of English winning pointers and set- 
ters. The chief interest developed in the 
central West, though the New York and 
other Eastern people also early began their 
field trial competition. At first the entries 
were a miscellaneous lot, which would ex- 
cite amusement if they appeared before lat- 
ter-day judges. Irish, Gasdens, cross-breeds 
and native English setters, most of them 
merely pet shooting dogs, appeared together. 
At the beginning the system was to judge 
according to the number of points. Five 
points was made the standard, and the dogs 
which made five points were taken into the 
second series. That rule soon reduced it- 
self to absurdity, since a very cheap dog of 
fairly good nose could, with a bit of luck 
or alert handling, get his five points, while 
a high-class dog would throw himself out 
by a flush. The field trial men then intro- 
duced the “heat” system, in which they 
followed the rule of coursing. That is, 
when the braces were drawn, each dog 
which beat his competitor was carried into 
the next series, and so on. This, however, 
was found not to work satisfactorily, since 
by the drawing of two first-rate dogs to- 
gether, or by a difference in conditions, or 
by accidents, the best dogs in a stake were 
frequently beaten. The “spotting” system 
was then adopted and prevails to-day. The 
field rules of most clubs call for three 
judges. The dogs are drawn in braces by 
lot and are put down in that order for the 
first series. The judges then pick out, with- 
out regard to any special number, the dogs 
which they think have class enough to be 
among the winning probabilities. Further 
running is left to the discretion of the 
judges, who run the animals in braces or 
singly, in order to satisfy themselves of 
the comparative merits. Shooting is rarely 
required in field trials at present. The 
judges, however, sometimes order the hand- 
ler to shoot over a point in order to test 
the dog. In most trials the heats are from 
twenty to forty minutes. In the principal 
championship stakes the rules usually re- 
quire the heats to be three hours long. In 
all trials the judges are required to insist 
upon the quality of performance and not the 
mere rrumber of points. They are instructed 
to look for bird sense, as well as for speed 
and range, but are warned against stress 
upon retrieving, that being an artificial and 
not a natural performance. 

I should advise every one who desires to 
be informed about field dogs to attend 
few of these public trials. He will find an 
agreeable lot of sportsmen and will learn 
a great deal about the qualities of dogs 
which he would never discover from the 
reports or even from personal conversations 
with actual spectators. Not that the reports 
are usually anything but accurate, but that 
they necessarily assume a foundation of 
knowledge on the part of the reader. I 
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have found that people who depend upon 
reading or hearsay grossly exaggerate the 
faults and shortcomings of these field trial 
dogs. They do not realize that the standard 
of judgment is beyond comparison higher 
and more severe than that applied to every- 
day dogs. It would also be a valuable edu- 
cation in many respects if the student would 
make a few entries in public trials and get 
into the competition of patrons. He cannot 
learn to estimate dog performance so quickly 
and thoroughly in any other way. At 
the same time, I should warn him strongly 
against entering second-rate dogs merely 
through good-nature or curiosity. Field 
trial clubs are anxious to get as many en- 
tries as possible in order that their prizes 
may be alluring, but it does not do field 
trials any good, and it makes the investiga- 
tor feel a bit foolish if he sends dogs to 
the races which have not been thoroughly 
tried out against a veteran performer of 
standard merit. Most field trial patrons 
have gone through this disagreeable experi- 
ence, and the beginner would as well avoid 
it by thoroughly trying out his candidates 
without waiting to make the trials before a 
crowd. 

Both field trial and bench judges are 
nearly always honest and sincere. They 
are far from omniscient, and have their 
notions; especially when they have good 
intentions combined with weak memories 
and still weaker powers of discrimination; 
and this often happens. With bench judg- 
ing there is not much dissatisfaction—ex- 
cept where type is a standing dispute—of 
a justified kind. The best dog nearly al- 
ways gets the blue ribbon; the doubt aris- 
ing oftener over the second and third places. 

Field trial ownefs have more incom- 
petence to meet; at least more inconsis- 
tencies and unaccountable fancies. The 
association of handlers have asked that 
clubs give consideration to a list of judges 
approved by handlers as representatives of 
the owners. Possibiy a definite and intel- 
ligible system of judging will grow out of 
this effort. Heretofure it has been discour- 
aging for owners to encounter this week 
judges who are tickled by style, next week 
lovers of speed and range and the week 
after sticklers for carefulness in locating 
birds. The most demoralizing judges are 
those who have in their minds no fixed 
rules at all, but divide up the awards as 
politicians distribute nominations—to sat- 
isfy geography and various interests. Still, 
judges seldom pick a poor dog, and at the 
end of every season the best ones are found 
to have done the most winning. Granting 
this, it is likely that field trials will begin 
to decline—as coursing invariably does in 
such a case—unless the owners find judges 
upon whose mental processes as well as 
moral intent they can rely with some cer- 
tainty.* A step toward a more reliable 
method would be to abandon the _ three- 
judge custom at field trials and employ one 
judge, giving him power to select his own 
assistants to follow different dogs. As the 
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practice now goes, winners are often se- 
lected by the judge who has the most of 
that petty self-assertion so commonly found 
in company with narrow comprehension ; 
or by a compromise in which each judge’s 
first choice is set back for a dog not really 
first class, but good enough for a sort of 
“nobody objects” agreement. Progress 
and experience may be expected to adjust 
these tribunal troubles; which, after all, 
only show that high-class dogs are more 
abundant than they used to be at field trials, 
and that finer powers of analysis are de- 
manded to determine the many close con- 
tests. 

The rapid vogue of coursing in San Fran- 
cisco was measurably, if not chiefly, due to 
the unshakable faith of owners and public 
in not only the, bona fides, but the mens 
aequa of the judge, John Grace. When a 
field trial owner invests $250 or $300 apiece 
in a string of young setters or pointers, he 
likes to know what to expect, and he will 
not repeat the trouble and expense if the 
judging is unreliable and inconsistent. One 
umpire, referee, or judge is the best system 
in all contests of sport. Field trials will 
almost certainly come to the general con- 
clusion of experience. 

Including Canada and California, the re- 
cognized public field trials number annually 
about twenty-five on quail and chicken, with 
four or five for the beagles and at least 
two, one in New England and one in Ken- 
tucky, for foxhounds. The circuit on birds 
begins in August with the chicken trials of 
the lowa or Nebraska club and moves later 
over into Canada, keeping the handlers busy 
for several weeks, though most of them take 
a rest before the quail trials open in Ohio 
about the middle of October. The state 
clubs run along until the first of December, 
the Interstate championship, now called the 
American championship, for winners, being 
decided at the conclusion of the state events. 
The “big” private clubs, the Eastern and 
the United States, have been held respect- 
ively in North Carolina and near the Ten- 
nessee- Mississippi line. Just after the 
United States trial, usually about the first 


of February, what its members call “the” 
championship, has been coming off. This is 
the event which has been won by Tony’s 


Gale, Joe Cumming, Lady’s Count Glad- 
stone, Sioux and Geneva. It is a special 
club, not under any other body, but the win- 
ning of the stake has so far been esteemed 
the crowning performance of each season. 
Lately there has been a movement to con- 
solidate the American — interstate 
Canadian and the Southern championships, 
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so that an undisputed winner may be 
crowned each year. But some differences 
of opinion and some inconveniences of 
travel will probably operate against any 
stable plan of concentrating on one field 
dog championship. One or another cham- 





nances being a burden when ‘entries are so 
limited—and thus leave a single trial su- 
preme for a season, but others will arise, 
for reasons of geography and the conveni- 
ence of owners. 

Somebody might compile a key to the 
relative meanings of adjectives applied to 
sporting performers. It is human nature to 
connect a word with its significance in ordi- 
nary affairs. When they read that a race- 
horse is slow, a “dog” or an “ ice-wagon,” 
people cannot always remember that the 
comparison is with the greatest winners 
and not with common private stock. Nor 
can they grasp the fact that every horse on 
that particular track oe in condition, do 
a mile in less than 1:40, while the best 
horse on the track sasaiil not beat 1:38; a 
percentage plenty wide for betting purposes 
but very narrow as related to horses in 
general. A Yale football player may be 
described as the weak brother of the team. 
Readers, especially those who know little 
of the game, easily imagine that the young 
man is a poor specimen among other young 
men, whereas he is a picked athlete, and 
weak only by a small margin as compared 
with the three or four other men in the 
whoJe land who ‘play the position better. 
Sporting writers are compelled to pro- 
nounce opinions within the respective 
grades of performance; but on top of that 
they are rather more of the Sir Oracle 
than is wholly necessary. And the worst 
of it is that deductive writers pick up these 
reportorial phrases as not relative but abso- 
lute records, and deliver dogmas to the mul- 
titude about inferiority and deterioration. 

The corrective is to remember that on a 
first-rate race-track every horse is fast; 
that when the big colleges compete in foot- 
ball every player is a selected and trained 
man; that in every prominent field trial of 
dogs each pointer or setter has been chosen 
from among many good ones, and that not 
even a yellow ribbon ever goes on the collar 
of an inferior dog at one of the big bench 
shows. In the presence of the sophisticated 
a dabbler would better not boast too much 
about what his neighborhood dogs would 
do with field trial winners. Somebody may 
call for demonstration; and if he tries to 
demonstrate, he will be quickly reduced to 
a state of chumpish confusion. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE DUCK WATERS 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


ETTERS lately to hand from some of 

the good men and true in Kansas City 
suggest that sportsmen thereabouts are not 
only a trifle anxious about the future of 
their duck shooting, but, what is more in- 
teresting and important, are taking rational 
steps to improve future sport. This is as 
it should be, for beyond question the two 
most useful things for any sort of sport are 
—first, a sportsmanlike concern for the fu- 
ture, and, second, a-wise, energetic effort 
to make that future as much of a certainty 
as possible. My Kansas City friends have 
grasped the fact that the surest way to do 
business with transient customers, human 
or feathered, is to attractively display such 
goods as most appeal to the passers-by. In 
other words, if you desire to attract a duck, 
you must load your bargain-counter with 
duck-delights, rather than baled hay or 
frankfurters. 

The true, or at least the chief, reason why 
the canvas-back and other choice fowl favor 
certain noted waters of the Atlantic coast, 
simply is because in those localities flour- 
ishes the so-called “ celery ”’—the Valisneria 
spiralis of the jaw-breaking language. Cer- 
tain fowl—notably the canvas-back, red- 
head and widgeon—are very fond of the 
tender white root of this water-plant—so 
fond, that long years of steady shooting 
have failed to drive the fowl from the 
dainty fare. Experience has taught that 
wherever this growth appears in goodly 
quantities, there, sooner or later, the fowl 
will assemble—hence, if a man desired to 
enjoy wild fowling upon an expanse of 
heretofore duckless shoals, the simplest and 
most promising move he could make would 
be to properly plant the area. with the 
“celery.” This is what my Kansas City 
friends have started to do, and it’s odds on 
their efforts will be fittingly rewarded. 

Because there are many other places 
where the same plan might be followed to 
advantage, a few words about the planting, 
or rather transplanting, may be in order. 
Whether this “celery” of the West and 
Southwest is or is not identical with the 

V. spiralis of the East, makes no material 
difference. The important point is that va- 
rious species of fowl prefer it to other fare, 
and will seek out and haunt the places 
where it flourishes. To make it flourish, 
then, is the business of the parties most 
interested. So far as I can see, the prac- 
tical method would be to secure a supply of 
the bulb- like roots from the nearest “cel- 
ery” water and then plant on bottom and 
at a depth similar to those of the source 
of supply. Care should be exercised to 
match the conditions under which the orig- 
inal plants grew, for the fact of a plant 
thriving in four feet of water is no guar- 


antee that depths of six feet or six inches 
will serve just as well. In the case of the 

“celery,” however, it seems to do well 
enough in depths varying from one to three 
or more feet. In a foot of water, a man 
in waders might plant the bulbs with his 
hands, providing the bottom was not too 
soft, but because in such places the footing 
usually is extremely bad, a boat is a desir- 
able addition to the outfit. From it the 
planting might be properly and comfortably 
done as follows: Secure the needful length 
of any old pipe of suitable diameter, and 
for the pipe a pushing-stick, or rammer, say, 
a broom handle. It should be at least a foot 
longer than the pipe and of sufficiently less 
diameter to play loosely within it. A pad 
of rag at the lower end will prevent injury 
to the bulb. With the end of this pipe rest- 
ing upon the bottom the bulb can be dropped 
through, root downward, and then gently 
forced into the mud by the rammer; or the 
bulb might be inserted root downward at 
the lower end of the pipe, plugged with a 
little mud, then lowered to the bottom and 
pushed in. This method cannot injure the 
bulb, while allowing it to be placed exactly 
where desired. My correspondents have 
tried planting by forcing the bulb upon a 
nail fixed in the end of a pole and then 
driving it into the mud. This is simpler, 
but there seems to be considerable difference 
of opinion concerning how the bulb will 
stand such rough-and-ready treatment. 
Realizing how possible injury might result 
from a piercing at the wrong place, I sug- 
gest the described device, which to some, 
may recall both the pop-gun of our joyous 
holidays and that thing accurst—the click- 
ing corn-planter of tearful times when bass 
were biting and a grimly observant “ old 
man” with a six-foot gad loafed in the 
pleasant shade. 

The care of the sporting outfit before its 
final stowing for the idle time is a matter 
which far too many sportsmen—especially 
young ones—neglect. No outfit should be 
shoved out of sight and left to take care 
of itself. Now, first, the gun. See that the 
barrels inside and out are perfectly clean 
and free from rust. If there be a doubtful 
spot, attend to it at once; don’t leave it to 
become, perhaps, a serious blemish. The 
inside of a gun-barrel is what affects its 
shooting. If the stock is scratched, fix it, 
or pay a gunsmith to do it for you. A gun 
worth having is worth being kept in per- 
fect condition. If rubber waders show too 
much wear, have them patched should con- 
dition warrant, but if doubtful, give them 
to whoever can use them and buy a new 
pair for yourself. Poor foot-gear is about 
the worst property you can own. It is a 
standing menace to your health, because a 
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doubtful spot surely will play false at the 
worst possible moment. If a wire fence has 
made a small tear in a garment, or if a seam 
betrays weakness, have it attended to. If 
the sweater shows a parted strand or so, 
have it darned and put the sweater in a 
moth-proof place. Go carefully over leather 
boots, oil if required, and, above all, don’t 
let them become bone-dry and warped out 
of shape. Once this has happened, even 
the best of boots are of little further use. 
It is true they will work back to something 
like their former shape in damp going, but 
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when first donned they are almost sure to 
cause trouble, while the seams never are so 
good as before the bad treatment. The 
safest rule is to have everything in tip-top 
condition, as though the next day afield 
were only hours instead of months ahead. 
It pays, too, because an outfit properly 
treated will outlast three that are neglected. 
A little care at the close of the season and 
an occasional inspection during the idle 
time will warrant the comfortable feeling 
that the most unexpected opportunity for 
sport cannot catch one unprepared. 


NOTABLE RECORDS AND PERFORMANCES 


SOME FOOTBALL SCORES OF THE 1904 SEASON 


EAST 


Vare deat Penn State 24-0; Holy Cross 23-0; Springfield School 6-0; Syracuse 17-9; Columbia, 34-0; 
Brown 22-0; Princeton 12-0; Harvard 12-0; dost to West Point 6-11. 
PENNSYLVANIA Jeat Penn State 6-o; Swarthmore 6-4; Lehigh 24-0; Virginia 24-0; Gettysburg 21-0; Brown 


6-0; 


high 60-0; Cornell 18-6 ; 
Harvarp deat Maine 23-0; | 
Dartmouth o-o ; ost to Pennsylvania o-11; Yale o-12 


Columbia 16-0; Harvard 11-0; Lafayette 22-0; Carlisle 18-0; Cornell 34-0. 

Princeton deat Washington and Jefferson 16-0; Georgetown 10-0; Wesleyan 39-0; Lafayette 5-0; 
West Point 12-6 ; Jost to Annapolis 9-10; Yale o-12. 

Williams 24-0; Bates 11-0; 


Le- 


West Point 4-0; Carlisle 12-0; Holy Cross 28-5; tied 


West Point deat Dickinson 18-0; Tufts 12-0; Yale 11-6; Williams 16-0; Syracuse 21-5; Annapolis 11-0; 


Jost to Harvard o-4; to Princeton 6-12. 


ANNAPOLIS dea¢ Princeton 10-9; Penn State, 22-9; Virginia 5-o and 11-0; fed Dickinson o-0; Jost to West 


Point o-11 ; to Swarthmore o-9. 


DartTmoutH deat Vermont 37-0; Williams 11-0; Holy Cross 18-4; Wesleyan 33-0; Amherst 15-4; Brown 


: tied Harvard o-o. 


12-5 


Co.umsia éeat Williams 11-0; Wesleyan 16-0; Swarthmore 12-0; Cornell 12-6 ; Jost to Amherst o-12; Penn- 


sylvania o-16. 


CorneLL deat Colgate 17-0; Hamilton 34-0; Rochester 29-6; Bucknell 24-12; Franklin & Marshall 36-5; 
Lehigh 50-5; Zos¢ to Columbia 6-12; Pennsylvania 0-34; to Princeton 6-18. 
Amuerst deat Columbia 12-0; Brown 5-0; Bowdoin 23-0; Holy Cross 40-6; Williams 22-6; ost to Dart- 


mouth 4-15. 


Caruis_e deat Bucknell 10-4; Virginia 14-6; Haskell 38-4; Gettysburg 41-0; Ohio 23-0; Jost to Harvard 


»-12; Pennsylvania o-18. 


LaFAyerTTteE deat Gallaudet 53-0; Lehigh 40-6. Syracuse Seat Lehigh 30-4; dost to Colgate o-11. 
Co.cate deat Syracuse 11-0; Rochester 20-5. 
Maine deat New Hampshire 6-0; Brown 6-0. 
Hamitton deat Hobart 17-0. ANDovER deat Lawrenceville 36-0. Exeter deat Andover 33-10. 
SwarTumore deat Franklin & Marshall 69-0. GrorGETOwN deat Holy Cross 


beat Lehigh 6-0; Zos¢t to Penn State o-11. 
12-0; Vermont 
Wesleyan 23-0. 
Groton deat St. Mark’s 11-0. 
17-4; Bucknell 12-0. 


33-0. 


Dickinson 
Brown deat Wesleyan 
Wituiams deat Vermont 73-11; 


WEST 


Minnesota Jeat Wisconsin 28-0; Northwestern 17-0; Iowa 11-0; Lawrence 69-0; Nebraska 16-12; Grinnell 


146-0; Carlton 65-0. 


MicuiGan deat Wisconsin 28-0; Chicago 22-12; Drake 36-4; West Virginia 130-0; Ohio 31-6; Case 31-0; 


Kalamazoo 95-0. 


Cuicaco deat Wisconsin 18-11; Texas 68-0; Iowa 39-0; Northwestern 32-0; Indiana 58-0; 


tied Illinois 6-6 ; Zost to Michigan 12-22. 


Purdue 20-0; 


Wisconsin dea? Beloit 36-0; Drake 81-0; Notre Dame 58-0; dos# to Michigan o-28 ; Minnesota 0-28. 
Ittinors deat Iowa 29-0; Ohio 46-0; Purdue 24-6; Indiana 10-0: Knox 11-0; tied Chicago 6-6. 
Nesraska ea? Illinois 16-10; Towa 17-6; Knox 34-0; Grinnell 46-0 ; ost to Haskell 6-14. 


KANSAS 





beat Missouri 29-0 ; Washburn s-o; Washington (St. Louis) 12-0; Notre Dame 24-s. 


NorTHWESTERN Gea? Illinois 12-6 ; De Pauw 45-0; Beloit 34-0. 
Cincinnati deat Kenyon 17-0; Ohio Medical 11-0; Kentucky 11-0 ; Miami 48-0. 


Notre Dame deat De Pauw 10-0; Wabash 12-5. 


Zost to Michigan o-130. 


Wasasu deat Butler 51-0. 
HaskE tt deat Washington 48-0; Nebraska 14-6; Jost to Carlisle 4-38. 
WasuinGTon fied Missouri 11-11. 


est Vircinia deat Washington 6-5: 
Texas deat Washington 23-0. UrTan deat Denver 


12-0. Case deat Oberlin 16-0. Purpue deat Indiana 17-0. Knox deat Beloit 16-0. Onto deat Kenyon 11-15. 


Iowa deat Grinnell 69-0. 


PACIFIC COAST 


LeLanp Stanrorp dea? California 18-0; Oregon 35-0; Utah Agricultural 57-0. 


Cairornia beat Nevada 16-0. Urtan deat Utah Ag. 43-0. WasnincTon deat Idaho 12-10. 


Oregon Agricultural 6-5; Washington 18-0. 


OreEGON deat 


SOUTH 


Gerorcetown Jeat North Carolina 16-0. Vircinia deat North Carolina 12-11 ; Virginia P. I. 
SEWANEE deat Tenn. 12-0. 
Louistana deaz Mississippi 5-o. TuLane deat Louisiana 5-0. 
beat Alabama 29-6. CHARLESTON deat South Carolina 6-o. 


Carouina Seat Virginia P. I. 6-0 
2I-s. 


5-0. NortTu 
NASHVILLE tied Tenn. o-o. Miss. deat Nashville 
VANDERBILT deat Mississippi 69-0. AUBURN 
Jouns Hopkins deat Maryland 24-0. 





LAYING UP A CAR FOR THE WINTER 


By HERBERT L. TOWLE 


ign teageone attacking the working parts of 
the car, it is well to remove all loose 
parts and accessories, such as the horn, 
lamps, baskets, floor mats and spare parts. 
The lamps should be emptied of carbide or 
oil, the oil lamps washed with gasoline and 
the bright parts polished. The horn may 
be polished also, and the floor mats cleaned 
of oil so far as possible, as oil soon ruins 
rubber. 

Next to be considered are the tires. A 
common, but shiftless and wasteful, practice 
is to leave the tires on the wheels, merely 
jacking up the axles so that they may be 
deflated. When tires are left on the wheels, 
the inner and outer tubes are liable to stick 
together, and the rubber may crack and 
rot, especially if exposed to warmth or sun- 
light. The body should be jacked up, pref- 
erably under the frame, so as to relieve the 
springs, and the tires taken off. Clean the 
cases or outer tubes, and examine both the 
cases and the air tubes for cuts and leaks. 
Repair these carefully, as directed by the 
makers, and wrap the inner tubes in French 
chalk or flour of sulphur, folding them 
loosely, not creasing. Wrap the cases in 
cloth, and put all away in a dark, cool place. 
If the treads are worn down so that the 
fabric is exposed, the cases should be sent 
to the makers to have new treads vulcanized 
on, assuming that they are otherwise in 
good condition. This must be done as soon 
as the fabric shows itself, as otherwise the 
fabric will rot and be impossible to repair. 
Next to depreciation, the tire bill is the 
largest item in the expense account of the 
average car, and it is well worth while to 
give the tires all needful attention. 

Empty the water and gasoline tanks, and 
see that no water remains in radiator, pipes 
or cylinders to freeze and make trouble. 
Empty the carbureter, flush it with gaso- 
line and see that no water gets into it dur- 
ing the subsequent processes. 

Take off the wheels, and clean and oil the 
hub bearings. If the latter have balls and 
are adjustable, take out the balls and ex- 
amine them and the cups and cones for 
wear, using, if possible, a micrometer to 
caliper the balls. If the balls in any bear- 
ing show the slightest signs of wear, replace 
the whole set in that bearing, being sure 
that the new balls caliper alike within one- 
half of a thousandth of an inch. Ball bear- 
ings should be packed with grease or vase- 
line, rather than oiled, and should run very 
slightly locse. 

Drain all oil from the motor crank-case, 
from the gear-case and from the oil cups 
and tanks. Squirt kerosene into the motor 
cylinders and crank the motor rapidly by 


hand, with the spark plugs out to relieve the 
compression. ‘This cuts the oil and _ half- 
burnt residuum from the cylinder walls and 
piston rings. Flush the crank-case and 
gear-case with kerosene, and remove any 
accumulated dirt. Pour kerosene into the 
oil cups, ete., and see that it flows or is 
pumped to all the bearings. If it fails to 
reach any bearing, it may be that the duct 
is stopped by dirt or waste. Investigate and 
remedy. If the shaft bearings are oiled by 
splash, squirt kerosene into them freely. If 
you know your car, you may take the shafts 
out for inspection, but the novice will find 
this a troublesome job. Planetary gears 
may be flushed with kerosene, unless they 
have rawhide pinions, in which case they 
should never be touched with oil or other 
liquids. If wick feeds or wipers are used, 
wash them with kerosene or gasoline. 

When the motor and gear-case have been 
cleaned, oil them with small quantities of 
the lubricants proper to each. 

If you have a steam machine, the scale 
inside the boiler may be softened with kero- 
sene by first filling the boiler nearly full 
of water, when cold, then introducing about 
a pint of kerosene, then running off the 
water slowly. As the kerosene floats on 
the water, it will reach all the scale in the 
boiler from top to bottom. The boiler 
should be left full of water, not empty. 
The burner, pilot light and vaporizer should 
be cleaned inside and out. 

Drain the differential case; wash it with 
kerosene, and oil afresh, as above; and 
apply the same treatment to all the bear- 
ings in steering gear, countershaft, control 
mechanism, etc. 

Disconnect the batteries and clean the 
electrical apparatus as may be needed. Stor- 
age batteries should be fully charged and 
given a small freshening charge about once 
a month, when not in use, or else should be 
slowly discharged and the plates washed, 
dried and laid away. The former treatment 
is preferable. The batteries, whether dry 
or storage, should be left in a cool place, 
and if they are removed from the car one 
should not forget to: tag the various wires. 

Finally, give the body and running gear 
a good cleaning, which for the body may be 
followed up with a very little furniture pol- 
ish or boiled linseed oil and a thorough rub- 
bing with dry cheesecloth or chamois. Pol- 
ish the bright parts about the car, and 
grease the iron parts freely with vase- 
line. 

Treated as above, your car will stand 
through the winter or through the year 
without deterioration, and will be ready for 
business as soon as the tanks are filled. 
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GOLF 


THE RANKING OF THE YEAR 


By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


HERE is no official ranking of golf 

players at the close of the season such 
as has been the custom for years in the 
lawn-tennis world. Why, it doth not ap- 
pear, but possibly the U. S. G. A. thinks 
that it has enough trouble on its hands as 
it is. However, there is always some self- 
constituted authority at hand to repair the 
omission, and this year a well-known golf- 
ing writer has placed the leading sixteen 
players in the ‘ow: order: 

W Travis, Chandler Egan, J. D. 
Travers, F. S. io as, W. C. Fownes, Jr., 
G. A. Ormiston, A. L. White, M. McBurney, 
W. E. Egan, H. B. McFarland, D. G. Fred- 
ericks, J. M. Ward, C. B. Macdonald, A. G. 
Lockwood, E. M. Byers and F. O. Reinhart. 

Broadly speaking, the showings made in 
the amateur championship should have the 
utmost importance accorded them, for usu- 
ally he is the premier player of the year 
who is able to do his best work on a su- 
preme occasion. No exception, however, 
should be taken to Mr. Travis being placed 
at the head of the list because, compara- 
tively speaking, he fell down at Baltusrol. 
His golf has been tested so thoroughly in 
our championships, not to speak of Sand- 
wich, that when he does fail it may be 
confidently assumed that the falling off is 
only temporary. Chandler Egan rightfully 
comes second (unless indeed we bracket 
him with Travis) and Travers is entitled 
to a high place, not alone by virtue of his 
victories over both Travis and Douglas in 
one day’s play at Nassau County, but by 
reason of his excellent showing at Bal- 
tusrol, where he finished third in the fifty- 
four hole qualifying round. No player so 
young has ever figured so high on any 
former rating list. 

There seems to be little reason for placing 
Fownes above Ormiston and Fredericks, to 
say nothing of Byers. Perhaps at Pitts- 
burgh he may show consistently the best 
of the trio, but this seems beside the point. 
Ormiston, apart from beating Travis in the 
amateur event, has played fine golf in three 
previous championships, and in the one at 
Glen View he tied for the medal. Fred- 
ericks has twice figured as a semi-finalist, 
and he was the only player at Baltusrol 
who made Egan extend himself. Byers 
was runner-up twice. These are not doings 
on local courses, but performances which 
speak for themselves. 

The Intercollegiate champion, A. L. 
White, should have, of course, a place on 
the list, but it would seem that he is ranked 
too high, while a notable omission is that 
of Harold Wilcox. To leave out from the 
first sixteen the Metropolitan champion of 
the year appears odd, but in view of the 


disappointing nature of his performances 
since that event the judgment of the critic 
is entirely justified. Another omission is 
not likely to meet with the same approval, 
for most golfers will agree that Fred Her- 
reshoff should have a number on any rank- 
ing list. It is not as though he were entirely 
unknown when he finished at Baltusrol as 
runner-up to Egan. MHerreshoff came to 
the meeting with a good reputation, and 
he beat, at match play, two such sound 
players as Byers and Ormiston. He may 
never do anything again (although that is 
unlikely) and yet be entitled on his 1904 
showing to a place on the list, and a good 
one. Leaving out one of the other placed 
players to make room for Herreshoff, there 
would be only five of the veteran class on 
the first sixteen as opposed to eleven of the 
younger men. 


Some time ago there was a regrettable 
fracas at a Metropolitan club in which a 
vivid illustration was given of the “ stren- 
uous” and not the “simple” life. It is 
not worth while going into the merits of 
the case at this late date, but it is well to 
recall it, if only to point out that the rules 
of etiquette, if not binding, should be more 
generally observed. When a single is in 
a position to pass another single, to say 
nothing of a three or four ball match, it 
should not be necessary for the faster play- 
ers to make the request to go through. The 
invitation to do so should come from the 
players who are blocking the green. They 
must know that they are in the way, and 
should accordingly take the initiative. 


The Golf Committee of the Royal and 
Ancient have been revising the rules again, 
and apparently they have as thankless a 
task as the tinkerers with the tariff, so 
far as giving general satisfaction is con- 
cerned. The recent changes by no means 
meet with approval, and no changes are 
likely to do so so long as the present sys- 
tem is in vogue. Certain men meet, and 
after thorough discussion certain alterations 
are proposed. Then the Royal and Ancient 
assembles in general meeting, and its mem- 
bers, most of whom have never given the 
amendments a single thought, vote down 
the recommendations of the committee of 
experts. Isn’t it about time for us to take 
a hand in the matter? We have to play 
under the rules, and why should we not 
have a voice in their making? The rules 
can be simplified, shortened and improved 
if the work be undertaken in the right 
spirit. Let the U. S. G. A. apply to the 
Royal and Ancient for representation, and 
insist upon being heard. 





PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE BEGINNER 


WINTER PHOTOGRAPHY 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


A GREAT many amateurs are apt to con- 

sider the winter season a poor one 
for photographic work out-of-doors, and, 
in consequence, lay aside their cameras with 
the advent of the cold weather. To be sure, 
outdoor photography in the winter is at- 
tended with more or less discomfort in the 
way of cold hands and feet, and yet some 
of the most beautiful results in landscape 
work can be obtained when the snow is on 
the ground. 

To get the best possible results a non- 
halation, orthochromatic plate is the best 
to use, for it gives the best tone values in 
“the snow, while, if an ordinary plate is 
used, the snow will usually photograph a 
dead, hard white, with none of the softness 
and half-tones which should be there. 

We must remember, in making exposures 
on a snow landscape, that the light is in- 
tensified by the reflection from the snow, 
and, therefore, the exposure must be con- 
siderably shorter than for the same land- 
scape without the snow; but, on the other 
hand, we must be careful not to under ex- 
pose, for that will give undesirable harsh- 
ness to the negative. On a bright day, when 
using a fast plate and the lens stopped to 
f. 8, the exposure should be from 1-100 to 
1-50 of a second; in the early morning or 
late afternoon it would be well to double 
this and give at least 1-25 of a second. 

And, by the way, the early morning and 
late afternoon are the best times for mak- 
ing snow studies, for then the shadows are 
lengthened and the masses of light and 
shadow form the most pleasing contrasts. 

Great care should be exercised in the 
selection of the point of view for a land- 
scape, and it is here that one’s artistic judg- 
ment, if he has any, can aid him much more 
effectively than any advice. One little hint, 
however, may not be amiss: a photograph 
with a great expanse of unbroken snow in 
the foreground is seldom entirely pleasing. 
This can often be remedied by making a 
line of footprints across the snow or break- 
ing up its smoothness in some such way. 
This should be done with judgment, how- 
ever, for to overdo it would be as bad as 
to leave it undone. 

Pictures taken against the source of light, 
or nearly so, with the shadows falling to- 
ward the camera, are exceedingly pleasing, 
but care must be taken that the sun’s rays 
do not fall directly upon the lens, or else 
the exposure will be a failure. 

With a full moon in a clear sky and 
plenty of snow on the ground the making 
of snow photographs by moonlight is good 
fun. With the lens at f. 8, and a fast plate, 


the exposure required should be about three 
minutes for an open landscape. Where 
there are many trees, especially evergreens, 
in the composition of the picture and deep 
shadows, the exposure should be nearer 
half an hour. Never try to include the 
moon in one of these pictures, for even with 
a three-minute exposure it will move suf- 
ficiently to lose all semblance of a moon, 
and consequently spoil the appearance of 
the picture. If the moon is needed to im- 
prove the picture it can be introduced after- 
wards, either by painting it in the negative 
or by printing it from a snapshot taken of 
it on another negative. 

In photographing falling snow, which 
should only be attempted when the snow 
is falling slowly and in large flakes, it is 
necessary that there should be a dark back- 
ground of buildings or trees in order that 
the falling snow should stand out clearly. 
To avoid having blurred streaks, which are 
caused by flakes falling too near to the lens, 
it is necessary to place the camera under 
some covering, such as a porch, shed, or 
even an umbrella, so that several feet may 
intervene between the lens and the falling 
snow. A rapid plate should be used and 
the exposure made about I-Io or I-25 of 
a second with the lens wide open or nearly 
so. The focus should be made upon some 
object in the foreground which will throw 
distant objects somewhat out of focus and 
tend to add to the general effectiveness of 
the picture. 

A great deal of the success of snow 
pictures lies in the treatment of them in 
development, and a perfect exposure may 
be entirely ruined by improper development. 
(This is true of all branches of photog- 
raphy, and in my next article I intend to 
treat of developing.) The great beauty of 
a snow picture should be its delicacy and 
tone values, therefore be extremely careful 
not to carry your development too far, and 
thus choke up all the half tones. On the 
other hand, the negative should not be 
under-developed, for that will give black, 
muddy-looking snow, which is undesirable. 
In other words, the development should be 
carried to just that point that will produce 
a delicate negative full of good detail; 
snappy without being hard and in which 
the shadows are transparent, not mere 
blotches of black, and the snow brilliant 
but full of good half tones. This is a per- 
fect negative, provided the sky has some 
clouds or at least tone to it, and is not a 
pure glaring white, and can be obtained by 
careful manipulation of the camera and of 
the negative in the dark room. 





